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Food Is 
His Work 
And Hobby 


* 
By Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


* 


Dr. C. H. Bailey, University of Minnesota 


OOD and food manufacturing have been the principal 
J* professional and avocational interests of Dr. C. H. 
Bailey for a good many years. His professional in- 
terest in food has been directed principally to the field of 
ereal chemistry and he probably ranks as the nation’s 
‘op scientist in that field. The Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists recently announced that Dr. Bailey has been 
hosen to be the recipient of the Nicholas Appert medal 
‘or 1946 “for outstanding achievement of food technology.” 
Dr. Bailey’s avocational interest in food has made him 
he possessor of a collection of menu cards from all over 
the world. This collection cannot be regarded strictly as 
the result of a hobby of collecting mere numbers of menu 
cards. Hobbyists who amass collections usually have as 
their purpose the possession of a large number of items 
with no significance attached to the information that those 
items contain or supply. 
The menu cards from far away countries supply Dr. 


Bailey with information about the dietary and eating hab- 
its of those countries. 

Dr. Bailey is dean of the department of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, and director of that state’s ag- 
ricultural experiment station. Before becoming dean of 
the department, he was head of the cereal chemistry de- 
partment in the division of agricultural biochemistry and 
it was during his headship of that department that what 
is now referred to as the “Bailey school” of cereal chem- 
ists came into being. The division of agricultural biochem- 
istry at the University of Minnesota has graduated a large 
percentage of the nation’s top-ranking cereal chemists, 
the majority of whom were at some time students (and 
fellow workers) of Dr. Bailey’s. 

His interest in cereal chemistry probably was stimu- 
lated by the associations connected with his first job as 
analyst in the Howard Laboratories at Minneapolis from 
1905-1907. He was, from 1908 to (continued on poge 6a) 
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BETTER BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 
enable you to make this BETTER flour BEST 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE : rod 
CARRIED AT: tistics 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition ’ 
per, A, 


is the universal improvement in our diet provided by 
enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. 


Buffalo,N.Y.-Rahway,N.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill.- Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
* 
Merck also offers 

No. 36P—VITAMIN MIXTURE 


This is identical in composition with 
No. 36 Vitamin Mixture, except that 
in place of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 
Iron Pyrophosphate is used. 
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The Doctor-Miller of Wrens, Georgia 


By Beatrice Sturkey 


Pilcher returned to Wrens, Ga., 

from a meeting of the Georgia 
Cotton Co-operative Association in 
Atlanta. He was very excited and 
pleased with himself as he told his 
wife, “We got it! It went over big!” 
It takes a lot to excite this usually 
calm, dignified physician with his 
thick shock of red wavy hair and 
expressive blue eyes. But he had 
good reason to be excited. Wrens, 
Ga., was getting a flour mill. 

The co-operative association, a unit 
of a national organization for mar- 
keting cotton and other farm prod- 
ucts, had been operating a cotton gin 
successfully in Wrens, so they felt 
no hesitancy in taking over the re- 
sponsibility of building a flour mill. 
One of the reasons for their opti- 
mism was that up until it burned that 
year, Wrens had had a flour mill 
since 1900 and it had been making 
money. (This mill was built by W. 
J. Wren, one of the city founders 
and the father of the general man- 
ager of the present mill.) Then, too, 
Jefferson County, in which Wrens is 
located, is one of the largest grain 


I T was early in 1930. Dr. Judson 








Dr. Judson Pilcher 


producing sections in the state. Sta- 
tistics show, according to H. P. Hop- 
per, AAA administrator, that Jeffer- 
son County plants approximately 18,- 
000 acres in wheat, harvesting in the 
neighborhood of 270,000 bus, an all- 
over average of 15 bus to the acre. 
Dr. Pilcher has been averaging 25 
bus to the acre on his farm. His 
books reflect, over a period of years, 
a net profit per acre of $28, as the 
cost of labor fluctuates with the price 
of wheat. 

So with all the confidence in the 
world, the co-operatives went into 
the flour milling business. Owning 
the controlling stock, they organized 
with a local group, issuing to each 
holder stock in proportion to the 
amount of money subscribed. 

The farmers were worried when 
the former mill burned because they 
would have no place to take their 
grain. They were relieved to see 
this $50,000, four-story mill erected 
and ready to serve them when their 
wheat was ready to harvest. 

But their relief was short-lived, for 
suddenly the news was out that the 


Georgia Co-operative Association had 
gone bankrupt and was in the hands 
of the receivers. — 

Where was the farmer to take his 
wheat? Flour mills were few in 
Georgia. The depression was on. 
Money was scarce. All of this wor- 
ried Dr. Judson Pilcher. He realized 
his community needed the mill. No 


mill, for he had played an important 
role in getting the association to 
finance it. Its failure was a personal 
affront to his business judgment. 

So many physicians have the repu- 
tation of being good doctors but poor 
business men. Judson Pilcher did 
not have this reputation and he did 


not intend to acquire it now. He 





Dr. Judson Pilcher’s flour mill at Wrens, Ga., is believed to be the 


largest custom mill in the South. 


one was in a better position than he 
to know what the farmers should 
have. His profession not only took 
him into their homes and into their 
confidence, but as an operator of a 
1,000-acre farm himself, he could not 
have been better qualified to sense 
their needs. Besides he felt a per- 
sonal responsibility toward this flour 


believed the difficulties could be 
ironed out. . He believed it so strongly 
that he decided to buy up the con- 
trolling stock. This hasty decision 
was contrary to his nature for he 
has been known to deliberate for 
months before making certain busi- 
ness moves. 


It was a wise move. Soon the 


diesel engine was driving the 125-bbl 
mill and it was again grinding wheat 
into flour and by-products into feed. 
One-horse wagons with their negro 
drivers could be seen lined up await- 
ing their turn, interspersed with 
trucks from the Georgia State Farm, 
trucks from South Carolina, school 
busses with seats removed, filled with 
wheat. 

So much wheat was brought in 
that year that every available space 
in Wrens was taken up housing it— 
even the jail and city hall were filled. _ 

Today, 14 years later, Dr. Pilcher 
operates what he believes to be the 
largest custom mill in the United 
States. It is small, compared with 
the gigantic commercial mills else- 
where. Its cost is infinitesimal in 
comparison. Its uniqueness lies in 
the fact that a custom mill is a toll 
mill where the farmer keeps 80% 
of his flour and the mill retains 20%. 
From a bushel of wheat the farmer 
gets 33 lbs of flour, 12 lbs of bran 
and 3 lbs of shorts. The mill stands 
all losses from its 12-lb toll. These 
losses vary from trash to marbles, 
fish hooks, toys and knives. Recently 
a wrist watch and two pints of whis- 
key were among the mill’s take. 

One of the problems which both- 
ered the mill was the abundance of 
wild onions to grow in this section. 
Their seed is the same size as that of 
wheat and when being cleaned the 
onion seed dropped side by side with 
that of the wheat. However, through 
an educational program conducted by 

(Continued on page 21a.) 








DISTRICT 1, A.O.M. MEMBERS—Pictured above are 
a few of the members of District 1, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, who attended the winter meeting held 
in Wichita, Kansas, recently. The men in the upper left 
picture include Clarence Parks of the Essmueller Co., 
Kansas City; Ralph Smith, Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kansas; R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Howard Peterson, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Kansas City, 
and L. A. Palmer, Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


Kansas. 


Oscar Cook, president of the Cook Chemical Co., 


Kansas City, Mo., is the man on the left in the upper 
right picture. Mr. Cook was the principal speaker at the 
morning session of the meeting. 

Floyd W. Cox, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, is shown with C. E. Danielson, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., in the lower left picture. The men in the center 
picture are W. E. McCraith, executive secretary of the 
association, Kansas City, and O. R. Randall, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita. Tibor Rozsa, Rodney Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, and H. W. Unruh, Moore-Lowry Milling Co., 


Coffeyville, Kansas, are the men in the lower right pic- 


ture, 
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185-Year-Old Mill 
Is Still a Going 
Small Business 


MALL business can be flexible, 

profitable and permanent. Bev- 

erley Mill, established in 1760 

on Broad Run Creek in a gap of the 

Bull Run Mountains, Prince William 

County, Va., is still in operation and 

gives every indication of continuing 

its usefulness for many a year to 
come. 

For nearly 185 years, while the 
pages of history have been turned 
from the days of George III and the 
Continental Congress to the opening 
of the atomic age in 1945, this mill 
has ground corn meal and stock feed 
with almost unbroken continuity. 
Flexible enough to suspend some op- 
erations or assume new ones as con- 
ditions warranted, this business has 
stood the tests of time as an inte- 
gral, stable part of the community 
and regional economy. 

From the first, the mill has been 
operated in conjunction with farming 
activities carried on by its owners, 
grinding grain grown at home and 
supplying food for household and 
farmyard. Likewise from the incep- 
tion of the business, the mill has 





served many other farmers in the 
surrounding’ area, requiring toll for 
its services. Through sale of toll 
and products yielded in some quan- 
tity from materials purchased in bulk 
elsewhere, the mill has been the 
source of considerable cash income. 
Its owners have lived in good homes, 
dispensed wide hospitality, given their 
children good educations and left 
sizable amounts of money and prop- 
erty to their heirs. 


Really Small Business 


Today the mill gives full employ- 
ment to six people and half-time em- 
ployment to a seventh. The present 
miller, who was associated with the 
business for more than 40 years as 
owner, believes that it has employed 
the same number of people since the 
late 1880’s. Approximately 100,000 
bus of grain are ground annually, the 
amount generally being divided equal- 
ly between wheat and corn. Volume 
of business runs from $8,000 to $18,- 
000 a month. 

Soon after Jonathan Chapman re- 
ceived a grant of land from Lord 


By Dorothy V. Knibb 
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A panoramic view of the Bull Run Mountains in Prince William 
County, Va., with the Beverley Mill in the foreground. 


Fairfax in 1760, he began the con- 
struction of two mill houses on Broad 
Run Creek, where, in a distance of 
1,300 feet, it flows with an 87-foot 
fall through Thoroughfare Gap in 
the Bull Run Mountains. Employing 
slave labor to carve slabs of stone 
from the mountainside for the foun- 
dations and quarry’ construction 
stones from the creek bed itself, he 
is believed to have completed the two 
houses within the year. One, the 
meal and feed mill, was constructed 
on the site of the present building. 
The other, where flour was to be 
ground, was located some 100 yards 
to the northwest, farther up the 





PRODUCTION MEN—Members of District 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, met in Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jan. 19 for the winter meeting of the group. This jour- 
nal’s cameraman photographed a few of the approxi- 
mately 100 production men present. R. R. Brotherton, 
superintendent for the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., are shown in the upper left 
picture. Mr. Smith is president and Mr. Brotherton is 
vice president of the A.O.M. H. M. Stock, fumigation 
engineer, and George B. Wagner, sanitation engineer, 





Ulm, Minn. 
































both of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are the men in the upper 
right picture. V. H. Reid, manager of the Hart-Carter 
Co., Minneapolis, and Olaf Myckleby, Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., are in the lower left picture. 
Minneapolis, was represented at the meeting by E. F. 
Granzow and Arthur Osgood, the two men in the lower 
center picture. From left to right in the lower right 
picture are: George Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Superior, Wis; R. B. Dodds, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., manufacturers of the Entoleter, New York, and 
C. R. Veeck, superintendent, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 


The Day Co., 


mountain. Operations in both sites 


were powered by a wooden water 
wheel, which utilized the normal flow 





















A close-up of the six-story flour and 
corn mill which has been in existence 
since 1760. 


of the creek over the falls, no stor- 
age of water being necessary. 


Covered Wagon Days 


Time and a fire which destroyed 
records of the mill in the courthouse 
at Brentsville have molded history 
into legend, and only a few details 
about actual operations in the early 
days are available. It is known that 
six generations of the Chapman fam- 
ily owned the mill and, in great meas- 
ure, lived by it. At least four gen- 
erations of the family occupied the 
spacious, comfortable home close by. 
A manager was employed to oversee 
the work, most of which was done 
by slaves; and it is most probable 
that a trained millwright made one 
of the labor force. 

Covered wagons brought in wheat 
and corn and hauled out flour, meal 
and feed, some of them making the 
long and muddy trip to more distant 
points in Prince William, Fauquier, 
Loudoun and Fairfax counties. 

The mill has been destroyed and 
rebuilt twice. No dates can be affixed 
to the first destruction or reconstruc- 
tion. The second destruction was by 
fire, which burned the wooden inner- 
structures and simple conveyor sys- 
tem. The outside walls, however, 
were left standing; and these were 
utilized in the construction of the 
third building between 1856 and 1859 


(Continued on page 12a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The Durum Situation 
Approaches a Crisis 


A Steadily Increasing Demand for Semolina 
and a Decreasing Supply of Durum Wheat 
Threatens the Durum Milling Industry in 


the Northwest. 


STEADILY declining acreage of 
A durum wheat in the North- 
west coupled with a steadily 
increasing demand for macaroni and 
other durum products has brought 
about a crisis in the current and 
long-term outiook for the durum 
milling industry. 

Durum acreage in the principal 
producing states has decreased from 
a peak of 6,700,000 in 1928 to 2,010,- 
000 in 1945. During the past three 
years, durum production has aver- 
aged approximately 34,000,000 bus. 
After deductions are made for seed, 
puffing, red durum and unsatisfac- 
tory amber- durum, approximately 
24,000,000 bus of acceptable grain 
is left for milling into semolina for 
the manufacturers of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and other paste food products. 

With that decline in durum pro- 
duction, domestic consumption of 
macaroni products has doubled in the 
past 15 years, according to H. O. 
Putnam, secretary of the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association. Mac- 
aroni processors are increasing plant 
capacities through the purchase of 
new and more machinery and are 
finding new ways of preparing their 
products with more taste and eye 
appeal to the housewife. 

The increased demand for durum 
products and the steadily shrinking 
supply of suitable milling durum, it 
is predicted, will force durum mills 
to shut down between crops this year. 
That happened in 1945 when there 
was virtually no carry-over and the 
rate of disappearance during the cur- 
rent crop year is exceeding that of 
last year, industry spokesmen say. 

Macaroni manufacturers formerly 
used considerable bread wheat farina, 
flour and low grade durum flour, but 
because color of the finished product 
is an important factor in its con- 
tinued sales, those manufacturers 
insist upon only amber durum semo- 
lina. The macaroni manufacturers, 
and durum mills, too, have found it 
necessary to reject export demands 
because of the durum wheat scarcity. 
The macaroni makers say that they 
are assured of a steadily increasing 
demand, both domestic and export, 
if they can be assured of sufficient 
semolina. These factors, durum 
millers say, should place durum in a 
strong position for a number of years 
and warrant a substantial increase in 
durum acreage in the producing 
States. 

More than 91% of the 1945 durum 
crop was produced in North Dakota. 
That state consistently has been the 
largest single producer; its durum 
acreage in 1929 was 3,850,000 and in 
1944 that acreage had: declined to 
1,869,000. South Dakota and Minne- 
sota are the other states that pro- 
duce durum but the acreage in Min- 
nesota has been consistently small. 
In 1928, a record year, the state pro- 
duced 5,568,000 bus, while in 1944 
production had dropped to 697,000 
bus. Per acre yields of durum have 
varied in Minnesota from 21.5 bus in 
1942 to 8 bus in 1936, a drouth year. 

The present durum acreage “would 
not begin to keep mills in operation” 
if yields declined to even 12 bus per 
acre, Mr. Putnam, the crop improve- 


ment secretary, states. “The closing 
of durum mills will have its effect in 
reducing the buying power of those 
mills alone, not to mention the effect 
upon the employees of the macaroni 
industry, if semolina cannot be sup- 
plied.” 

Mr. Putnam said that wheat grow- 


ers in the two Dakotas and Minne- 
sota should now assume the re- 
sponsibility of supplying enough du- 
rum to maintain the macaroni in- 
dustry. 

The crop improvement association 
secretary says that at least 3,000,000 
acres of durum is needed this year 
to supply domestic needs and more 
could be utilized to meet export de- 
mands and supply a reasonable carry- 
over of durum wheat in 1947. 

“This increased acreage should be 
made in and tributary to the present 
durum area,” Mr. Putnam stated. 
Two varieties, Mindum and Kuban- 
ka, are very satisfactory wheats but 
neither is as resistant to stem rust 
as other newer varieties, particular- 
ly Stewart and Carleton. 

Comparative yields between durum 
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and other types of wheat for a 10- 
year period 1932 to 1941 show that 
durum has averaged 10.5 bus per acre 
as compared with 9.4 bus for spring 
wheat in the areas to which both 
types of wheat are adapted. This 
spread in yield has narrowed dur- 
ing the past five years to where 
there is little or no difference in 
yield except in the area around 
Langdon, N. D. The branch agricul- 
tural experiment station at that town 
has reported that one variety of du- 
rum, Stewart, has averaged 11% 


more than Rival or Mida spring 
wheat. 

Mindum durum yielded 3% more 
than either Rival or Mida spring 
wheat for the past five years and 
17% more in the 1945 crop. Kubanka 

(Continued on page 20a.) 











MINNESOTA MILLERS—The winter meeting of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative Millers, held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 19 was the locale for the pictures 
shown above. The upper left picture shows D. E. Tobey, 
district sales manager for St. Regis Paper Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and W. E. Sewell, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis. Maj. E. H. (Tony) Leitte, recently released 
from the armed services, and Frank Jacobson, Jacobson 
Machine Works, are shown in the upper right picture. 
The left center picture includes Hugh McDonald, Paul 
Olsen and Burton Berquist of the Minneapolis plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Carl Grier, superintendent of the 


Minneapolis mill, and E. E. Kuphal, director of manufac- 
ture of General Mills, Inc., are the two men in the right 
center picture. The three men in the lower left picture, 
all listening to the speaker, are: M. C. Belan, Minneap- 
olis, soon to become general superintendent for the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City; T. G. Cecka, general mill- 
ing superintendent for the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and R. P. Kamish, International Milling Co. 
superintendent at its New Prague, Minn., plant. W. M. 
Tinkham, products control department, General Mills, 
Inc., and Frank X. Novak, an inspector for the Minne- 
sota agriculture, dairy and food department, are shown 
in the lower right picture. 

















THE BAG LINE IS OUR LIFE LINE 


It’s one a.m. in Des Moines. At busy 
terminals loaded motor freights are roll- 
ing out with mixed cargoes of food, 
flour, feed and supplies... : 

Feed for farmer Brown’s livestock, 
parts for his farm machinery and flour 
for tomorrow night’s biscuits are on 
theit- way—safely packed in Quality Tex- 
tile Bags, the kind M. J. Neahr & Com- 
pany have been making since 1855. Yes, 
many industries today use Textile Bags 
for packaging their products because 
they have found that Quality Textile 
Bags provide maximum low-cost safety 


2%, <5 als ea a apr a cea net anes ree 


bic 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


and protection both in transit and 
storage. : 

In meeting ... and surpassing ... the 
exacting requirements of industry, Neahr 
craftsmen have done their job well. For 
every Neahr bag is.the result of years of 
experience in bag design plus a thorough 
understanding of strength and structure 
of bag materials. 

You pay no premium for Neahr Qual- 
ity Textile Bags. Once 
you’ve tried them 
you'll never be satis- 
fied with any others. 









1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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THE- CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 « BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 
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Chicago . . . Boston . 





Fov Smnocte Lil 


COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


Sodium Bicarbonate 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


. . St. Louis .. . Pittsburgh . . . 
Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . 





New York . . . Cincinnati 


. - Charlotte . . . San Francisco 








Jones-Herre.saTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, ). EW YORK 
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Food Is His Work and Hobby 





(Continued from page la.) 
1911, scientific assistant in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and was sta- 
tioned at Fargo, N. D. His duties 
with the bureau were in the field of 
cereal chemistry. 

Since 1911, with but few minor in- 
terruptions, he has been associated 
with the department of agricultural, 
University of Minnesota. He served 
as chief chemist for the Minnesota 
Grain Inspection Department, and 
from 1921-1924 he was director of the 
Minnesota State Experimental Mill, 
a plant built by state government. 

Dr. Bailey obtained a leave of ab- 
sence in 1924-25 to organize and 
serve as director of the research 
laboratories. for the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America. He returned to his po- 
sition with the division of agricul- 
tural biochemistry at the university 
in 1926. He was head of the cereal 
chemistry section of the agricultural 
biochemistry division until he suc- 
ceeded Dr. W. C. Coffey as director 
of the experiment station and dean 
of agriculture. Dr. W. F. Geddes now 
is chief of the chemistry division and 
also head of the cereal chemistry 
section. 


Dr. Bailey was an active member 
of the American Society of Milling 
and Baking Technology and served in 
various capacities as an officer of the 
society. When it was merged in 1923 
with the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, he continued to be 
one of the leaders of the organiza- 
tion. He was selected as the first 
editor of the technologists’ scientific 
journal, “Cereal Chemistry,” and 
served in that position from 1924 
through 1931. His editorship in the 
early days of the publication estab- 
lished it among scientists as the lead- 
ing technical journal in its field, a po- 
sition it continues to-hold. 

In the following year, at the an- 
nual convention of the cereal chem- 
ists’ association,. Dr. Bailey was 
awarded the Thomas Burr Osborne 
medal for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the knowledge and progress 
of cereal chemistry. It was the sec- 
ond time the medal had been award- 
ed, the first presentation having been 
made in 1928 to Thomas Burr Os- 
borne, for whom the medal award 
was named. 

The presentation was made by R. 
K. Durham, then president of the as- 
sociation. In his presentation ad- 
dress, Mr. Durham said that the 





The stack of menu cards in the picture above is only a part of the 


collection assembled by Dr. C. H. Bailey. 


Many of the cards in his 


collection are ornate printing specimens, but are not collector’s items 


in the usual sense. 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Lest Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. « 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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award was being granted to Dr. 
Bailey for his “many contributions 
to the literature of cereal chemistry, 
his outstanding leadership, his work 
as a teacher, and his conception and 
efforts leading to the establishment 
and successful growth of the scientific 
journal, Cereal Chemistry.” Mem- 
bers of the committee that chose Dr. 
Bailey as the recipient of the Os- 
borne medal were unanimous in their 
choice. 

Dr. Bailey, in his acceptance of the 
medal, told of his love for his chosen 
field. “So I can say with Johann 
Joachim Becker, chemist-philosopher 
of the 17th century,” Dr. Bailey 
said, “‘the chymists are a strange 
class of mortals impelled by an al- 
most insane impulse to seek their 
pleasure among smoke and vapor, 
soot and flame, poisons and poverty, 
yet among all these evils I seem to 
live so sweetly that may I die if I 
would change places with the Persian 
King.’” 

He “Rates” With Students 

Dr. Bailey’s ability and popularity 
as a teacher is attested to by his 
legion of former students and by fel- 
low faculty members on the univer- 
sity’s farm campus. A fellow chemist 
once said that as a teacher, Dr. 
Bailey acted as a catalyst in start- 
ing the reaction between the thirsty 
mind of the student and the unex- 
plored field of chemical research. 

Cereal chemists who now hold re- 
sponsible positions in their chosen 
field often describe him as an “in- 
spirational” teacher whose person- 
ality and patience are well fitted to 
the task of bringing students along 
in their studies. It is also said of 
him that he is quick to measure his 
students’ intellectual capacities and 
potential capabilities. 

The student body on the farm cam- 
pus at the University of Minnesota 
have maintained a custom of giving 
recognition annually to the students’ 
choice of the faculty member “most 
popular and who has given outstand- 
ing service.” The award is made at 
the annual Christmas assembly and 
is accompanied by a one-gallon size 
oil can. Dr. Bailey has been the pos- 
sessor of the “little red oil can,” hav- 
ing been selected in 1937. 

The citation presented by the 
students stated that Dr. Bailey is: 
“An inspired teacher, an interna- 
tionally-known cereal chemist, an ad- 
viser to graduate students from for- 
eign lands, a leader in theoretical 
and industrial research, a scholar in 
the best meaning of the word, and a 
cultured student. He has been, above 
all, a true friend to every student, 
giving generously and cheerfully seri- 
ous thought and valuable time from 
a very busy life to their personal 
problems.” 

The Nicholas Appert medal, Dr. 
Bailey’s most recent honor, is to be 
presented by the Institute of Food 
Technologists for his outstanding 
achievements in the field of food 
technology. It will be presented at 
the society’s annual conference to be 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., March 18-20. 
Dr. Bailey has been invited to ad- 
dress the conference. 


Appert a Pioneer 


The medal bears the name of 
Nicholas Appert as the food tech- 
nologists’ recognition of that French- 
man as the pioneer in establishing 
research in their field. M. Appert 
was born in 1750 and lived until 1841. 
He originated the practice of heating 
foods and beverages during the pack- 
ing process to prevent their later 
Spoilage, but it remained for a fel- 
low French scientist, Pasteur, to dis- 
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cover the reason for the successful 
preservation of foods through using 
heat. The process, pasteurizing, was 
named for Pasteur. But if the food 
technologists have anyone who could 
be described as a patron saint, it 
would be Nicholas Appert. 


Author of Many Reports 


During the time when Dr. Bailey 
was spending his time in research 
and teaching, he was a prolific writer. 
His writings have extended over 
milling and baking studies, the chem- 
istry of wheat flour, investigations 
relative to flour strength, enzymes 
and fermentation, special studies with 


wheat in relation to agronomic influ- 
ences, research in the respiration and 
heating of wheat, as well as other 
subjects related to the general field 
of cereal chemistry. 

He is the author of two books, 
“Chemistry of Wheat Flour,” and 
“Constituents of Wheat and Wheat 
Products.” Both books are widely 
used as reference texts. The first 
book has been published in several 
languages, including Russian and 
Japanese. Dr. Bailey amusedly re- 
marked one day that the total num- 
ber of copies printed in Russian ex- 
ceeded the number printed in all 
other languages, and that he did not 
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receive any royalty from their sale. 
“The Russians must have decided 
that it would be a good book for their 
cereal chemists and went ahead with- 


out even asking permission. 


The 


Japanese publishers did ask for re- 
print permission.” 
In addition to being a writer of 
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books, Dr. Bailey also is a collector 
and has a splendid library of vol- 
umes on subjects related to cereal 
chemistry, milling technology and 
human nutrition. His library in- 
cludes many volumes in German, 
Russian, French, Swedish and other 
foreign languages. 

Many of his books are inscribed by 
their authors. ‘You know, those in- 
scriptions are not just accidents,” Dr. 
Bailey commented to this writer. 
“When I was in Europe one time I 
learned the high commercial value of 
an inscription, in addition to its rec- 
ognized sentimental value. Customs 














HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


officials require that a duty be paid 
on just books, but when the author’s 
inscription appears in the book, it be- 
comes a gift and thus one is able to 
avoid the bothersome chore of declar- 
ing the book and paying a duty.” 

Dr. Bailey spent the summer of 
1938 in Europe at a national confer- 
ence of cereal. chemists and while 
there, he inspected a number of ce- 
real chemistry and milling technology 
laboratories on the continent. He ex- 
pressed his envy of the laboratory 
facilities in Russian technological in- 
stitutes in particular. An experimen- 
tal flour mill visited by him was the 
most complete he ‘had ever seen. 


inG., NUTLEY 
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Improvements in Mill Hygiene 


giene, a modern flour mill is a 
very different proposition to 
the old-time mill. 

The grain, through improvements 
in the screen room, the equipment 
of which department can now 
achieve, to all intents and purposes, 
100% removal of unwanted material, 
is now most efficiently washed and 
aspirated, brushed and scoured, to 
an extent unknown not so very 
many years ago, and, indeed, to an 
extent which would have seemed 


| Y ROM the point of view of hy- 
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ridiculous to the, shall it be termed, 
more innocent outlook of earlier days. 

In addition, it can be completely 
sterilized of all insect life, by or- 
dinary heat treatment, mechanical 
impact methods or, more recently 
still, by the use of electronics. All 
manual handling has been eliminated, 
neither grain nor products being 
touched from intake to bagged flour 
and feed, and inside the mill itself a 
very high standard of cleanliness is 
maintained with the aid of efficient 
exhaust systems, constant work and 
fumigation, etc. We may see the 
more general use of air conditioning 
and cleaning very soon. 

All of which is very appropriate 
and not too much to expect in what 
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More and more attention is being 
given to the problem of clean flour 
containers. Federal and state food 
inspectors, manufacturers of cotton 
textile and paper flour sacks, and flour 
mill managers and superintendents 
have shown a continuing interest in 
proper protection of flour after it 
has been packed. The following 
article, reprinted from Milling, a 
British trade journal, reviews the 
flour container problem in that coun- 
try.—Editor. 


Og De 


is, after all, a factory producing the 
raw material for one of the basic 
foods of man. 

But there is still one weak spot, 
and one which is worthy of serious 
attention, namely, the flour con- 
tainer. 

It is the custom in the industry 
in this country, generally, to use re- 
turnable bags, made to last a long 
time, as is shown only too clearly, 
in some cases, by the year of manu- 
facture printed neatly on them. 

Can this practice and the methods 
of cleaning returned bags as largely 
used now be regarded as wholly sat- 
isfactory? It is suggested that it 
would be vastly more satisfactory to 
all concerned to know that every 
bag sent out from the mill was not 
only clean, but completely sterilized. 

This could be done quite simply, 
for example, by _ straightforward 
heating, a comparatively inexpensive 
but nevertheless effective method. 
There is no doubt that general clean- 
ing methods in use at present cannot 
be regarded as absolutely effective so 
far as contamination and infestation 
by insect life are concerned, and, 
apart from hygienic considerations, 
this may often mean that flour is 
spoiled even though it was, in the 
first place, perfectly fresh and free 
from taint. It is imagined that a 
microscopical examination of bags 
that have been in use for some time 
would reveal a disturbing state of 
affairs, and the thicker and stronger 
the bag, the worse it would be. 

The suggestion, noted in the report 
of the recent conference on the post- 
war loaf, that greater use should be 
made, for the distribution of flour, 
of nonreturnable containers of im- 
proved hygienic type, is also quite 
feasible. 

In normal times, the packing of 
flour in new, nonreturnable bags is 
believed to be practiced widely in 
America, Canada and other countries. 
At present, in America at least, there 
is a serious shortage of some of the 
cotton bags used, owing to a per- 
sistent lack of cotton fabrics which 
exists. even against the seemingly 
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UIET, PLEASE! 


HE dining room in many a 

young miller’s home is trans- 
formed into a study hall while he 
works to increase his knowledge of 
the science of operative milling. 


Those young millers, many of 
them recently returned from the 
service, have observed that, in civil- 
ian life as well as army life, promo- 
tions in rank and pay come to those 
men who are prepared for the pro- 
motions. 


Enrolling in the correspondence 
course in Practical Milling, offered 
jointly by the staff of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute and the editors 
of The Northwestern Miller, has 
been proven to be that stepping stone 
to better paying and more responsi- 
ble jobs for operative millers. 


Dunwoody Industrial | 


Knowing only the “how” of your 
job is not enough to fit yourself for 
advancement. You must know the 
“why” of the many different proc- 
esses, as well. 


“Studies in Practical Milling” — 
the lesson material for the course, 
explains the “why” of gradual reduc- 
tion milling; it explains the chem- 
istry and physics of the mechanical 
and chemical processes. The lesson 
material was prepared for ease and 
completeness of understanding. 


If you are at all interested in pre- 
paring yourself for a higher-paying 
job and a more responsible job in 
your chosen craft of operative mill- 
ing, we'll be glad to enroll you in the 
Correspondence Course in Practical 
Milling. Write us today. 


816 Wayzata Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS 














A NOTE TO MILL 
MANAGEMENT 


Ld 

Many flour milling companies 
are finding it to their advantage 
to enroll some of their men in 
the Correspondence Course in 
Practical Milling. The cost of 
the course is small in relation 
to the dividends received by 
the company in a better under- 
standing of their jobs by the 
millers. -Let us assist you in 
establishing a “postgraduate” 
school of milling technology in 
your plant. Your inquiries are 
invited. 
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perpetual surplus of raw cotton and 
in spite of the attempted conserva- 
tion of old bags, this latter emer- 
gency measure being largely thwart- 
ed because the bags are being pur- 
chased, illegally but indisputably, by 
housewives and others for kitchen 
use, etc. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that as soon as ever it is pos- 
sible, they will go back to what has 
been termed the “agreeable gospel of 
the brand new sack.” 

In addition to this good practice, 
developments in bag treatment were 
described recently by A. F. G. Raikes 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., who said 
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that attempts had been made for sev- 
eral years to develop a bag that 
would give flour better protection 
from weevils and other insects and 
at the same time not be very differ- 
ent from the type of bag in general 
use, whether it were cotton, burlap 
or paper. Just before. the war, he 
said, success had ~been achieved 
in inhibiting weevil infestation, on 
a laboratory scale, by incorporating 
into the manufacture of cotton goods 
and into the coating of paper a cer- 
tain chemical which weevils avoid 
like the plague. The chemical did 
not kill the insects; it was merely 





offensive to them and made them stay 
away. This chemical, however, was 
poisonous to human beings if taken 
in sufficient quantity and, although in 
the weak solution that was used 
it would have been necessary to eat 
several bags of flour to do any harm, 
federal officials ruled that the chem- 
ical could not be used on bags that 
were to contain food products. 

Then came the war and DDT. They 
got busy immediately, developing a 
way to incorporate DDT into the 
cloth, and they found a satisfactory 
method. Laboratory tests also were 
made and showed that DDT treat- 
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ment keeps insects away from bags 
packed with flour. Treated and un- 
treated bags containing flour were 
put in a large box that contained 
an abundance of every type of mill 
insect and, while the untreated bags 
were found literally alive with in- 
sects a few days later, the DDT- 
treated bags remained entirely free 
from infestation. But, Mr. Raikes 
pointed out, the catch had again 
been that so far they had been unable 
to get the health service officials to 
say whether DDT was toxic to human 
beings and whether millers would be 
permitted to pack flour in DDT- 
treated bags. 


Waterproofing 


Development of moisture-proof 
bags was another project to which 
his company had been devoting con- 
siderable attention. For some years 
it had manufactured moisture- 
proof bags for other industries, but 
these bags cost more to produce than 
the standard flour bags. Waterproof 
bags supplied to the armed forces 
during the war were designed also 
to withstand outside storage under 
terrific climatic conditions. They 
were 50-lb cotton bags packed inside 
multiwall paper overslips. The regu- 
lar waterproof bag was usually a 
combination of textile and paper 
laminated to one another and prob- 
ably could have done the same job. 
The only real problem in making a 
bag waterproof was to make a seam 
that would keep moisture out. 

These points emphasize the atten- 
tion that is being given to the bag 
question in some quarters. 

There would be some difficulty in 
putting the practice of nonreturnable 
bags into general use in this country, 
but “Sterilized Bags” would be an 
admirable slogan. 





CONGRATULATIONS !—R. K. Dur- 
ham (left), recently appointed to the 
directorship of the technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation, receives a handshake and 
congratulations on his new position 
from Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head 
of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College. The pic- 
ture was taken by this journal’s 
cameraman at the meeting of Dis- 
trict 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, held recently at Wichita, 
Kansas. 





J 
WESTERN Waterproofing Co. 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Kansas City Office, 417 Finance Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 815 Commercial 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 829 Healey Bldg. 
Springfield, Ill., 920 Myers Bldg. 
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185-Year-Old Mill 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


at the site of the original corn mill. 
It is this building, towering six 
stories high, that houses milling op- 
erations today. The flour mill was 
not rebuilt after the second destruc- 
tion, and it appears that flour grind- 
ing was not resumed for more than 
40 years later. 

In 1853 construction was begun on 
a branch line of the Southern Rail- 
way from Manassas to Strasburg, 


which connected with the Orange- 
Alexandria main line completed in 
1852. Forged along the side of the 
mountains at the very back door of 
the mill, this branch line, which was 
completed beyond the Thoroughfare 
Gap: in 1854, meant that transporta- 
tion of raw materials and prod- 
ucts could be effected with more con- 
venience and efficiency. And it made 
possible the opening of another mill- 
ing operation, the grinding of plaster. 

Plaster grinding was actually the 
pulverizing of limestone which, con- 
taining semi-decayed matter other 
than lime, was used as a soil condi- 
tioner. This limestone was imported 
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from Nova Scotia, coming by ship 
down the coast and up the Potomac 
to Alexandria, where it was loaded 
on freight cars and brought in by rail 
to the mill siding. Plaster grinding 
was not substituted for flour and 
meal production; rather, it was an 
additional operation, which seems to 
have been a lucrative one, particu- 
larly in later years. So far as is 
known, the mill continued as a grist 
mill throughout this period. 


Civil War Activities 


During the War Between the States 
the mill served briefly as a meat 
packing plant for the General Com- 
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missary serving the Southern armies. 
Since its site is almost contiguous 
to the Manassas battlefield area, ac- 
tual fighting ebbed around the mill. 
Once, in direct line of fire between 
the Northern armies north of the 
Gap and the Southern position south 
of the creek, the top stories were 
pierced by bullets, and one tip of the 
chimney was blown off. 

During the early part of the war 
the railroad was almost totally de- 
stroyed—rails and rolling stock were 
removed for use elsewhere in Vir- 
ginia. In 1866 a resolution to re- 
build the railroad passed the Virginia 
assembly, and presumably reconstruc- 
tion was carried out within several 
years’ time, since the line is known 
to have been in operation some time 
before 1872. 


Grinding of By-products 


Plaster grinding was suspended for 
some years during this period, and 
war may have interrupted all milling 
activities for a brief time. 

In 1870, after the death of John 
Chapman, who left no children, the 
mill became the property of Robert 
Beverley and his son, William, who 
was in charge of operations and even- 
tually received the mill and a near- 
by homestead, Millbrook, as a gift 
from his father. Known from this 
time on as Beverley Mill, the busi- 
ness flourished for some years, par- 
ticularly the plaster grinding activi- 
ties. 

A copious diary, meticulously kept 
by William Beverley, reveals many 
details about operations. Manage- 
ment of the mill was in the hands of 
one Hugh White, an excellent wheel- 
wright, who supervised construction 
and repair of the waterwheel and 
also acted as a traveling agent rep- 
resenting the mill’s interests in other 
sections of the country. 


By-products Dropped 


Extracts from the diary show that 
in 1877 William Beverley was ship- 
ping plaster by rail to Baltimore, 
Richmond, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Alex- 
andria, Manassas and Warrenton. It 
is believed that he did considerable 
business also in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. As 
many as seven 14-ton boxcars were 
on the mill siding at one time to be 
loaded. References to paying off the 
mill hands indicate that there were 
four grinders, three packers, one mill- 
er, and a manager. Meal and feed 
were produced throughout this pe- 
riod, for frequent passages refer to 
sales of these products, which still 
went by covered wagons across the 
hills to Warrenton, Manassas and 
Alexandria. 

Sometime during the late 1880's 
the mill stopped grinding plaster, 
presumably because continued pro- 
duction would not have been econom- 
ical; and in 1896 the business was 
sold by the widow of William Bev- 
erley to Messrs. Hornbaker and Wol- 
verton. In 1898 facilities for grinding 
flour were added. Considerable im- 
provements on the roads in the area 
meant the mill drew patrons from 
still more distant points in the sur- 
rounding counties. 

The mill was sold in 1901 to a Wil- 
liam Jordan, and again in 1903 to 
Messrs. Furr and Kerr. Mr. Furr 
continued as part owner of Beverley 
Mill until September, 1945, when the 
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entire business was bought by other 
interests. At present he is acting as 
miller. 

About 1900 the present 29-foot 
metal waterwheel replaced the wood- 
en ones formerly used. Waterpower 
is still used for all activities in the 


’ mill, except for about 15 days a year 


when the stream is too low. Then 
the auxiliary power unit, a diesel en- 
gine, is utilized. Lighting is provided 
by electricity. In 1940 new and 
thoroughly modern flour grinding 
equipment was installed, but virtual- 
ly all other equipment in the mill has 
been there for many decades. 

Today corn and wheat are brought 
to the mill much as they were when 
the farmers in northern Virginia were 
subjects of an English king, except 
that good roads and motor trans- 
portation make the trip a morning’s 
job rather than a week’s arduous 
task. Toll exacted for grinding flour 
is the wheat offal, subsequently sold 
by the mill. In addition to corn offal, 
some of the corn meal itself is kept 
by the mill as payment for grinding, 
since this product has less value by 
unit than flour. 


Local Products Used 


Some quantities of wheat and corn, 
from local sources, are bought to 
yield products sold directly by the 
mill to markets in Washington, Bal- 
timore, Fredericksburg, Alexandria 
and other cities within a radius of 
100 miles or so. Delivery is made 
chiefly in the trucks operated by the 
mill. When quantities of grain not 
obtainable locally are needed, ship- 
ments are received by rail from the 
Middle West. 

Last summer all hands were busy 
preparing an order of 6,000 100-lb 
bags of flour for shipment to a com- 
pany in Baltimore for ultimate use 
of the armed forces, then battling 
through their homestretch in the Pa- 
cific. 

Despite its historical and legendary 
associations, its old stone masonry, 
and hand-hewn oak beams, Beverley 
Mill is not pervaded by an air of 
museum mustiness. It has rather an 
aspect of seasoned usefulness and 
time-defying virility. The present 
scene is characterized by purposeful 
activity—trucks pull up to load bags 
of flour and meal from the storage 
room chute, belts swish over the pul- 
leys, conveyors rattle up and down 
the eaves. 

The mill manager, a young veteran 
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of 60 air missions over Europe with 
the Eighth Air Force, is on his job 
in _the small office on the second 
floor, just up a flight of ancient stone 
stairs. Beverley Mill will continue 
to hold its place in the community 
it has long served. Older than the 
United States of America, this small 
business—along with thousands of 
others—is an important part of our 
country’s economic strength. 
¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing ar- 
ticle was reprinted, by permission, 
from a recent issue of Domestic 
Commerce, published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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Profitable Patent 








ATENT rights on DDT insecti- 

cides are held by the Geigy Com- 
pany, a Swiss concern with affiliated 
offices and factories in New York. 
The patent involves three basic con- 
ditions affecting licensees: (1) 5% of 
net profits goes to the patentee; (2) 
patentee has the right to full owner- 


ship of any DDT insecticide improve- . 


ments taken out by the licensee, and 
(3) the patentee has the right to 
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audit the licensee’s books at any 
time. It is a use patent on DDT in- 
secticides or DDT in combination 
with other materials such as water, 
oil, and pyrophillite. 

DDT was first synthesized in 1874 
but its insecticidal properties were 
not fully recognized until a few 
years ago. Federal scientists then 
launched an intensive research pro- 
gram. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


The warp of a piece of silk bolting 
cloth is the parallel threads that run 
the long way of the finished goods. 
The woof is all the threads running 
back and forth across the goods. 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 


Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 


Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . 


Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) .. 


ee SAS 
e +e ® 


: : . . 3 
iren™ 5... 
oe Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 
e e e 


one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) .. . 
Iron* .. eae ee 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 
* * * 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 
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For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 

Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 760 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . ... . 460 
Niacin {Nicotinic men? cee 6 ea 
Tron* .. ce 0 0-0 6 Se 
Starch—To make one ounce. 

*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

a ° . 

For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary, 


To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co, throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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FIRST 


to Establish 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 
for free-flowing properties 
in flour-enrichment mixtures 





GontatseTions to the Milling Industry 
by Special Markets Division, Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., have been many, but - 
chief among them and in order of importance 
are, we believe, the BIG SIX shown here. 


OUR Great strides have been taken and made. 

AND Winthrop is pleased to have participated in 
ae Inquiries to— and contributed to the Milling Eprichment 
Special Markets Division Program, and we pledge continued research 


WINTHROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. and product development to one of America’s 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. leading industries! 7 


BR 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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THs |S THe FLOUR BLEACH for You! 





MORE EFFICIENT COLOR REMOVAL OXYLITE’S 
DUE TO i EXCELLENT BLEACHING POWER 
NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESS | TESTED AND PROVED 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


IN LABORATORY AND MILL 





CONSULT OUR TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ON BLEA 
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Chemistry for M illers 











The extensive use of test weight 
in determining grain grades gives 
to this measure vast importance. 
There must have been good reasons 
for adopting such wide use of this 
measure. One of the more apparent 
reasons which justifies the use of 
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test weight in wheat grading is the 
very general correlation between test 
weight and per cent of flour yield. 

Several years ago the Howard 
Testing Laboratories of Minneapolis, 
Minn., compiled data on the rela- 
tionship between test weight and 


Test Weight as a Wheat Quality Measure 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


flour yield. The compilation covered 
several thousand tests over a period 
of 15 years and included data from 
large, well-equipped and efficiently 
operated mills. A summary of the 
data obtained is given in Table 1, 
as published by the Kansas State 
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Board of Agriculture (Mohler, 1920). 
The data are based on yield of 
straight flour, including low grade. 


Table 1. Relation of Test Weight to 
Yield of Straight Flour 

Test Yield of Test Yield of 

weight flour weight flour 
lbs % lbs % 
42 45.6 56 73.8 
44 51.0 57 75.0 
46 55.8 58 75.9 
48 59.8 59 76.7 
50 63.8 60 77.4 
52 67.6 61 78.0 
53 69.3 62 78.6 
54 70.9 63 79.1 
55 72.4 64 79.6 


These data appear somewhat high 
since the average flour yield for the 
United States is usually given as 
about 72%. This figure is based on 
the production of about 95% of all 
mills. Many mills not grinding close- 
ly would obtain several per cent low- 
er yields than those given in the 
table. 


Meaning of Test Weight 


A: given test weight such as 58 
means that this number of pounds 
would fill a volume of 2,150.42 cubic 
inches when the kernels fall into 
this space under specified conditions 
of height and rate. This means that 
test weight is a weight-volume meas- 
ure and is fundamentally different 
from the 60-lb bushel weight used 
in commercial transactions and in 
computing flour yield. Thus, regard- 
less of the test weight, the flour 
yield means so many pounds of flour 
or per cent from the 60-lb bushel, 
or in millers’ usage the actual weight 
of wheat required to produce a sack 
or barrel of flour. 


Structure of the Wheat Kernel 


The wheat kernel consists of three 
main parts, namely, outside bran 
coat, inside endosperm and germ. 
In round numbers, the percentages 
of each of these three parts are 
often given: Endosperm 84%, bran 
14% and germ 2%. This figure for 
the germ is apparently too small. 
Bailey (1938) found that the av- 
erage per cent of germ in spring 
wheat was: 2.29; in hard red win- 
ter, 2.23; in durum, 2.94; in soft, 
2.85, and the average percentage in 
all wheats, 2.61. 


More Endosperm—More Flour 


Flour yield depends primarily on 
the percentage of endosperm in the 
The more plump ker- 
nels or those with small ratios be- 
tween the diameter and the length 
have the greater potential flour yield. 
The more a kernel approaches the 
spherical shape, with consequent less 
bran surface, the greater the percent- 
age of endosperm and hence pos- 
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sible flour yields. Such kernels pack 
more tightly in the test kettle with 
consequent higher weight. Long 
kernels or those with a larger ratio 
of diameter to length pack less 
tightly, and hence have lower test 
weight and less potential flour yield. 
But for all wheats the flour yield 
is computed on the 60-lb bushel 
weight. 

The endosperm is laid down in 
the kernels during the 30 days pre- 
ceding harvest. Any growth ‘condi- 
tion which interferes with the full 
development decreases the potential 
flour yield. Lack of moisture par- 
ticularly will produce shrivelled ker- 
nels. In these the amount of fi- 
brous seed coat is larger in propor- 
tion to endosperm than in kernels 
which have developed under optimal 
moisture and temperature conditions. 
When test weight is influenced prin- 
cipally by the proportion of fibrous 
seed coat to endosperm, the correla- 
tion with flour yield is such as in- 
dicated in Table 1. Bailey (1924) 
found on the basis of work done 
at the Minnesota State Testing Mill 
that there was an average decrease 
of 0.78% of flour for each pound 
decrease in test weight. 

Test weight lowered by wetting 
is in a different category. In this 
case, as will be shown in this and 
following articles, there is no corre- 
lation between test weight and flour 
yield because the wetting and dry- 
ing has not affected the ratio of 
endosperm to fibrous seed coat. 


Four Main Test Weight Factors 


Test weight as determined by the 
weight of wheat which will fall and 
remain in the measuring kettle when 
levelled full depends on four main 
factors: 

1. Relative amounts of space oc- 
cupied by the wheat kernels and 
surrounding air. This will be de- 
termined by the manner of packing 
which in turn depends on kernel 
shapes and condition of the bran 
surface. As the kernels approach 
the spherical shape, being smoother 
and more compact, more wheat sub- 
stance will be contained in a given 
space. 

2. Specific gravity or density of 
the various constituents in the ker- 
nels. Water and air have much 
lower specific gravities than the 
other constituents and, hence, their 
amounts present will influence test 
weight. 

3. Internal air space. Protein and 
starch constitute by far the great- 
er portion of solids in the wheat 
kernels. The molecules of starch 
are built into granules of various 
sizes. An average flour particle has 
about five times the diameter of 
the larger starch granules and 15 
times that of the smaller granules. 
The protein material is arranged or 
packed in between these starch gran- 
ules. Water or moisture is absorbed 
i molecular layers on the starch 
granules and protein substance. The 
whole, however, is not packed tight 
as a continuous solid since air vacu- 
oles exist among the starch granules 
and protein material. These vacu- 


oles constitute the internal air space, 
and, as will be shown later, varia- 
tion in the amount of this space 
will influence specific gravity and 
Consequently test weight. 
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4. The relative smoothness of the 
bran surface is also a factor. Cox 
and Earp (1929) found that eleva- 
tor dust adsorbed on the bran sur- 
face will lower the test weight. The 
dust particles which cling to the bran 
surface cause less close packing. A 
similar effect, as will be shown later, 
is obtained by wetting dry wheat 
with water and redrying. The bran 
coat consists of several layers, com- 
posed largely of cellulose. When dry 
wheat is wetted by water the effect 
has a similarity to the wetting of 
paper. The swelling of these bran 
layers or their crumpled condition, 
causes less close packing and hence 


decreases test weight. 

Of these four factors, the amount 
of external air space has the most 
influence on test weight. This de- 
pends in turn on kernel shape and 
condition of the bran surface. 


Specific Gravity or Density 

Density or specific gravity of a 
substance is expressed as a ratio of 
the concentration of matter in a 
unit’ of volume as compared with 
water. Thus, a specific gravity of 
1.430 means; that a solid cubic centi- 
meter of that substance weighs 1.430 
times as much as a cubic centimeter 
of water. 
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Since wheat kernels do not pack 
themselves as a solid mass, a spe- 
cial method must be used to deter- 
mine specific gravity such as de- 
scribed by Sharp (1929). The spe- 
cific gravity of wheat depends upon 
the several specific gravities of the 
various constituents and their rela- 
tive amounts. These specific gravi- 
ties as quoted by Sharp (1929) are: 


Starch ...... 1.53 a eee 0.91-.96 
Bugger: .ciieess 1.60 Gluten ...... 1,297 
Cellulose .... 1.53 y Rae 2.50 
Water. ve.ecss 1.00 RIP sok e's 0.001293 


The high specific gravity of ash 
has little importance because the 
amount present in wheat is usually 
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F you’re not getting the utmost 
grain cleaning efficiency, at low- 
est cost, with your present equip- 
ment, you’re paying for HAAKY 
Machines without profiting by their tested and proved exclusive advan- 
tages, demonstrated daily in many mills. 


HAAKY TYPE OT-SS SEPARATOR 


(Illustrated above) is designed to clean unscalped or roughly scalped grain. 
Specially engineered to avoid infestation pockets. In one machine, it gives 
you these exclusive HAAKY developments: 


Patented Method of Aspiration with HAAKY 
spreading grain in a complete circle for aspiration, regardless of capacity 
fluctuations, combined with efficiently distributed air drawn through the circle 
Minimum operating attention required. 


OVERTOP SCALPER, with non-clogging perforated screen, carries larger 


foreign grains and roughage over the top of slowly rotating drum to dis- 


HAAKY Floating Seed Screen with Agitator for thorough distribution of grain 
over its surfaces and automatic cleaners, assures first-class seed removal or 


Write for the New Haaky Catalog. 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING (CO. 
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less than 2%. Fat also occurs in 
small amounts and hence its low 
specific gravity has little influence. 


Effects of Wetting Wheat 


The two substances which have 
the greatest influence on_ specific 
gravity of wheat and hence on test 
weight are water and internal air. 
Sharp (1927) wetted samples of 
wheat to various moisture percent- 
ages and then determined the spe- 
cific gravity before drying and after 
drying. The results obtained are 
given in Table 2. Increasing the 
moisture contents decreased the spe- 
cific gravity because of the lower 
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density of water and kernel swell- 
ing. Then when these kernels were 
redried, the specific gravity was par- 
tially restored but not enough to be 
as large as before wetting. The in- 
creases in the amounts of wetting 
also progressively decreased the spe- 
cific gravities. The decreases in spe- 
cific gravity of the wetted samples 
before these were redried were due 
mostly to the swelling caused by 
the entrance of more water with a 
specific gravity lower than that of 
the other wheat constituents. 

The lower specific gravity after 
drying was due to the formation 
of larger internal air spaces. After 


the internal relationship of the 
starch granules, protein and other 
substances have been disturbed or 
distended by swelling with water, the 
original compact structure is not re- 
stored after the water is removed 
by drying. These vacuoles not only 
decrease the specific gravity but they 
also influence the manner of light 
reflection, causing a bleached ap- 
pearance. No substance has been 
lost by the wetting process unless 
there was leaching, only more air 
has been introduced and this causes 
the kernels to occupy more space. 
Hence, they have lower specific grav- 








YOU CAN PICK A SPOT 


* Bleadgolded 


.»eIN WHICH TO SELL MORE SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Yes, sir, just take a map of the good 
old U.S.A. ... point your finger at it 
and blindfolded you can pick a spot 
where more self-rising flour made 
with V-90 phosphate can be sold... 
easily, profitably. 


More Sales in the South 
Should your finger point south, just 
remember this. Even though self- 
rising flour is big business today, it 
still accounts for less than half the 
family flour sold south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi. 

There’s plenty of op- 
portunity for expand- 





ing the sale of self-rising flour in the 
south ... especially since the intro- 
duction of V-90 phosphate. Because 
slow-acting V-90 makes possible the 
baking of lighter, more digestible 
biscuits... also cakes, muffins, corn 
fritters, meat. pies and a host of oven 
delicacies. All of these are certain to 
delight even the most critical house- 
wife and her entire family. 
New Markets in the North 

And if your finger perchance points 
north? Facts reveal that all-purpose 
self-rising flour made with V-90 
phosphate is today selling where 
it has never been sold before. 


The proof is undeniable. Test cam- 
paigns conducted by several enter- 
prising mills definitely prove that 
V-90 self-rising flour readily sells in 
towns where it has never been sold 
heretofore. Moreover, self-rising 
flour.sales have kept climbing. 


Why push self-rising flour? For 


two mighty good reasons. First, the © 


extra margin means longer profits, 
more opportunity for aggressive pro- 
motion. Second, self-rising flour sales 
have steadily increased during the 
war, while sales of plain flour have 
generally declined. It pays to ride a 
winner... with V-90 phosphate! 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 
. VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK - KANSAS CITY - ST. LOUIS » NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. « Plents: NASHVILLE » MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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ity and, therefore, lower in test 

weight. 

Table 2. Specific Gravity of Wheat Wetted 
to V tages 


arious Moisture Percen 
Before and After Drying 


Moisture o— Specific gravity—, 
Before After 

MPs 0's ota Fra e 1.426 1,432 
SB wis cteacee 1,423 1.426 
$4 bees cae 1.416 1.421 
eee ree 1.402 1.407 
ON Ee 1.399 1.406 
O° Saeeor re 1.391 1.401 
SS RT rr: 1.381 1.397 
pS 1.365 1.387 
ae Wary 1.347 1.369 
Be is avececs 1.343 1.372 
| Por ree 1.302 1.331 


Air Space in Yellow Kernels 


Yellow kernels have a lower spe- 
cific graVity than corneous or vitre- 
ous kernels, due to more internal air 
space in the yellow kernels. Yellow 
kernels usually have about 2 to 3% 
less protein than the vitreous ker- 
nels from the same sample of wheat, 
This means a less close packing of 
the starch granules and the protein 
material. The difference in the light 
reflection is similar to what is ob- 
tained from white ice as compared 
with compact ice. 

Sharp (1927) compared the effects 
on specific gravity of wetting, dry- 
ing and grinding corneous and yellow 
kernels. Some of the results are 
given in Table 3. 

Table 3. Effects on Specific Gravity of 


Wetting, Redrying and Grinding 
Corneous and Yellow Kernels 


Specific gravity, 


Description Corneous Yellow 
Original samples ..... 1.442 1.408 
After wetting to 26%.. 1.304 1.292 
After redrying ....... 1.378 1.361 
Decrease from original 0.064 0.047 
After grinding ........ 1.438 1.448 


The air spaces produced by wetting 
and drying were eliminated to such 
an extent by grinding that the spe- 
cific gravity of the corneous was 
nearly the same as the original and 
the specific gravity of the ground 
material from the yellow kernels 
was equal to that of the original 
corneous kernels. Grinding, how- 
ever, did not eliminate all the in- 
ternal air spaces. The specific grav- 
ity calculated on the basis of the 
density of the substances in wheat 
will be near 1.48, which means that 
the ground particles still contain air 
vacuoles. 

While specific gravity is of funda- 
mental importance, yet when wheats 
of widely different characteristics 
are compared, there is no correla- 
tion between specific gravity and 
test weight because kernel shapes 
and condition of bran surface are 
predominating. This is shown by 
the figures in Table 4 (Sharp, 1927). 


Table 4. Test Weight and Specific Gravity 


Test Specific 
Moisture weight gravity 
% lbs 

Tie | weiendvawes 50.7 1.444 
| Me eee 66.1 - 1.436 
SS eT, 57.5 1.382 
OS -ccnvievssve 59.9 1.430 
BOD. ccvceoscea 61.2 1.394 
CB ccceviniss 62.3 1,430 


Percentages of External Air Space 

The data for the specific gravity 
of wheat, together with other data 
make it possible to calculate the 
external air space surrounding the 
wheat of various test weights. The 
water required to fill a bushel space 
of 2,150.42 cubic inches would weigh 
77.78 lbs. The weight of No. 1 wheat 
filling this space would be 60 lbs. 
If wheat with a specific gravity of 
1.430 was packed solid in this space 


(Continued on page 23a.) 
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That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 
THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 
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Durum Situation 





(Continued from page 5a.) 


and Carleton durum were 4% below 
Rival or Mida wheat for the five- 
year period except for 1945 when 
Carleton yielded 17% more and Ku- 
banka yields were 7% above the 
spring wheats. 

One of the advantages of durum 
over spring wheat is that it shows 
more resistance to sawfly. Canadian 
authorities cite a comparison between 
durum and spring wheat in which not 
more than 25% of the durum stems 
were attacked while in the same sea- 
son, and under comparable conditions, 
100% of the spring wheat stems were 
attacked. 

‘- Mr. Putnam describes the agro- 
nomic characteristics of the different 
varieties of durum as follows: 

Kubanka, probably the oldest sin- 
gle variety, has been grown in the 
United States for the past 45 years. 
It produces semolina of desirable 
quality, but has been replaced by 
Mindum in many areas because Min- 
dum has often yielded slightly more 


grain per acre. Kubanka is less sus- 
ceptible than Mindum to some strains 
of stem rust. 

Mindum is the most popular va- 
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riety in the intensive durum produc- 
tion area. It usually yields slightly 
more than Kubanka and is resistant 
to many races of stem rust, though 


3 39 4 42-4 «44 


This graph shows the decline in the production of durum wheat in 
North Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota during the past 25 years. 
The Northwest Crop Improvement Association is attempting to obtain 
an increase of 1,000,000 acres in the seeded acreage of this crop in the 


three states this spring. 








DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 






susceptible to some races. Mindum 
en produces high quality semo- 
ina 

Carleton is one of the two recently 
approved and released durum vari- 
eties, having been introduced in 1943, 
It is resistant to common strains of 
stem’ and leaf rust, and can be ex. 
pected to yield more than Mindum 
or Kubanka in years when rust in- 
fection is high because of its added 
rust resistance. Carleton is especial- 
ly suitable for productoin where seri- 
ous lodging and rust are constant 
threats. Macaroni manufacturers 
have found that semolina milled from 
Carleton produces a product of ex- 
cellent quality. 


HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 








@ Simply a matter of screening . 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business'we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under 
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It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
‘quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


Maltose or 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 





If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 















B. A. ECKHART MILLING co. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Stewart was released at the same 
time that Carleton was released. 
Like Carleton, it is more resistant to 
the common strains of stem and leaf 
rust than are the older varieties— 
Mindum and Kubanka. The strength 
of straw is about equal to Mindum. 
Stewart produces slightly higher 
yields than does Mindum in nonrust 
years and much better yields in rust 
years. Stewart produces semolina of 
excellent quality. 

Durum has the same price floor 
as hard red spring wheat under the 
Office of Price Administration regula- 
tions, but it has the advantage of an 
average higher test weight and a 
5c bu higher ceiling than No. 1 hard 
red spring wheat of 12% protein. 

Mr. Putnam’s association has pre- 
pared an exhibit to be used at the 
winter grain shows in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota as part of its program 
to bring about an increase in durum 
acreage. The association secretary 
is also working with county agents 
in the North Dakota durum produc- 
ing region and is scheduled to speak 
at crop shows and other meetings be- 
fore the planting season. 

No state durum goals have been 
set, but the crop improvement asso- 
ciation has agreed to work for 2,- 
750,000 acres in North Dakota this 
spring. 
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the vocational department of the 
state school system and the mill, the 
weed pest has now been practically 
eliminated. 

A record of which the mill man- 
agement is proud is that all of the 
original 31 employees are still work- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


ing at the mill—a tribute to any 
employer in these hectic days of mi- 
grating labor. 

The mill has seed treating and 
cleaning equipment and the farmer, 
without charge, may clean his wheat 
before planting. 

The 20% toll is so voluminous that 
“The Pride of Wrens,” “Georgia 
Maid,” “Farmer’s Own” and “Golden 
Grain” are familiar flour brands over 
a large part of Georgia where it is 
jobbed. Sack salesmen tell William 
Wren, the general manager, that he 
is classed among their large buyers. 

Feeling the need of expanding busi- 
ness and taking the benefits of such 
an enterprise to other sections, Dr. 
Pilcher built a similar toll mill in 
Swainsboro, Ga., 50 miles from 
Wrens. This, too, has proved a suc- 
cessful venture. 

As unique and interesting as the 
custom mills he owns is the man 
himself. He is one of the most*re- 
vered characters in his community 
and an important personage in 
Georgia. His community has be- 
stowed upon him every honor. He 
is mayor of Wrens, chairman of the 
school board, director in the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association, surgeon for 
the Savannah & Atlanta Railroad. 
He is a trustee of Mercer College 
where he graduated in 1912, and pres- 
ident of the alumni association of 
the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia where he finished 
in 1916. He is a member of the 
Sigma Nu social and Phi Rho Sigma 
professional fraternities. 

In conjunction with his mills, he 
operates two cotton gins, his large 
farm, and is now in the process of 
building a hospital, a much needed 
institution to provide better care for 
his patients. 

About six years ago, in keeping 
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The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
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FLOUR STORAGE AND 
BLENDING TANKS 


Completely and accurately prefabri- 
cated in sections for easy shipping, 
handling and _ installing. 
pletely modern plant facilities as- 
sure precision manufacturing at low 
Made in sizes and materials 
to meet all conditions. 
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DAY DUAL-CLONE 
BOLTED FLANGE CONSTRUCTION 


(Design 2) 

Completely prefabricated with all riveting 
and soldering done at the factory, requiring 
only assembling and bolting together of the 
companion flanges. Packs compactly for 
shipping. Simplifies inside installations, es- 
pecially of larger sizes. Patented Dual- 
Clone Design assures low resistance, high 
Separating efficiency, long life and compact 
installations. 


Let DAY Service Save You Money 


on the design, fabrication and installation of 
products constructed of 10 gauge and light- 
er sheet steel, stainless steel, aluminum and 
light structural—dust control systems, bag 
cleaners, pneumatic conveyors, hoppers, 
spouting, etc. Write us about your needs. 


The DAY Company 


THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
P. O. Box 70, Ft. William, Ont., Can. 
































































infestation? 


Fumigation 


takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
Our fumigation engineers 


insect free. 
“know.” 


Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Tne. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 


O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 














is a specialists’ job. It 
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with the policy throughout the state 
to fight venereal diseases and protect 
the prospective mother through the 
promotion of disease control and pre- 
natal clinics, Dr. Pilcher immediately 
fell in line with this progressive 
movement. As a result he has seen 
a large reduction in maternal mor- 
tality. Because, through this pro- 
cedure, the prospective mother, here- 
tofore dependent on the midwife, is 
forced to report to the clinic at regu- 
lar intervals where any abnormality 
can be detected sufficiently early to 
be cured. Venereal diseases are now 
under control and all of this service 
at no cost to the patient. 


Dr. Pilcher is always on the alert 
for any advantages his influence may 
bring to this rural section. This 
particular part of Georgia, the home 
of Erskine Caldwell, author of “To- 
bacco Road,” has its poverty and its 
poor land. For years the farmers 
continued to raise cotton and corn, 
depleting the land of all its natural 
resources and letting the rains wash 
the surface soil into the creek bot- 
toms. This practice was prevalent 
everywhere, and when at last the 
government took cognizance of it and 
began doing something about it, Dr. 
Pilcher was among the first to start 
the conservation program movement 


for his people. Today farmers grow 
less cotton and corn. Fields of wheat, 
peanuts, sweet potatoes and various 
cover crops have taken their places. 
White faced cattle are now grazing 
on terraced pasture of rich Bermuda 
grass—land a few years back that 
no one would have thought worth 
reclaiming. 

In an effort to impress upon the 
small land owner the advisability of 
continuing to diversify his crops, and 
that by so doing he will not only in- 
crease his yield, improve his soil, but 
also enrich his purse, Dr. Pilcher, 
along with six other progressive men 
in Jefferson County, is now experi- 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


In this modern age of lightning 


fast communication the telephone 


is taken for granted, but back in 


1875, when Alexander Graham 
Bell made that first dramatic call 
in a Boston attic, the telephone 


was the wonder of the world. 


crippled, for the world depends 


on rapid communication. 


The milling world depends on 


conditions. 


Without the telephone, commerce, 


travel, and the ordinary routine 


of daily living would be seriously 


rapid production of fine flour and 
has come to rely on SWISS SILK 
for capacity bolting and efficient, 


economical operation under all 


You can rely on SWISS SILK 
bolting cloth. 





BODMER + DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER * WYDLER 
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menting with the Callaway plan. 
This plan has won national recogni- 
tion in proving that the above theory 
is correct. There are 100 units of 
these farms in Georgia. The acre- 
age of each unit is not to exceed 
125 and the amount involved not to 
be over $10,000. Each of the seven 
men put in $1,000 and they borrowed 
the remaining $3,000. This unit has 
just recently been organized and Dr, 
Pilcher is very optimistic of its out- 
come. It will serve as a laboratory 
where local farming problems can 
be solved, mistakes can be remedied 
and the benefits of this experience 
passed on to the farmer to improve 
his standard of living. 

Dr. Pilcher has prospered with 


those he has tried to help, but he has | 


not always been prosperous. His 
success has not come easy. Many 
people call him close and some of his 
critics describe him as “stingy.” This 
is not so. He is frugal. He started 
out in life with a $15,000 debt which 
his father, Dr. James Wright Pilcher, 
a good physician but a poor business 
man, left him. He never bothered 
to collect his fees if they were not 
voluntarily sent in. Because of his 
father’s untimely death, Judson was 
unable to interne. He had to hasten 
back home to begin straightening up 
his father’s affairs and take over his 
practice. He had a tremendous load 
on his shoulders, for even in good 
years the farmers are not too pros- 
perous and if any bills remain un- 
paid the doctor is usually the one to 
wait. 

Dr. Pilcher had to make every 
penny count. The habit of watching 
his money has made him the good 
business man that he is. But when 
some one does get the better of him 
it affords Wrens a lot of amusement. 
His friends like to kid him about the 
time he bought corn for twice what 
it was selling. One day a big truck 
load of corn was parked in front 
of his office while the driver inquired 
where he wanted it unloaded. “I 
didn’t buy any corn,” Dr. Pilcher ex- 
claimed. “You sure have bought this, 
Doc, if you want the money I owe 
you because I have no money,” the 
driver replied. Dr. Pilcher did not 
ask him why he didn’t sell it and 
bring him the money because he 
couldn’t sell his own corn for what 
it took him to raise it. So he re- 
signed himself to the inevitable and 
said he would take it and what did he 
want for it. “$1.50 per bushel” was 
the reply. Dr. Pilcher stared at his 
patient unbelievably. ‘Why, man, I 
can buy all the corn in Jefferson 
County for 75c per bushel.” “Not 
my corn, Doc. Now listen. You 
charged me $6 for every call you 
made to see me and I never once 
questioned your price. Now my price 
is $1.50 per bushel. Do you or don’t 
you want it?” Doc took the corn. 

Dr. Pilcher was born Dec. 12, 1892, 
the son of Dr. James Wright Pilcher 
and Mary Elizabeth Stapleton. He 
is the only son in a family of six 
children. 

Judson married Marion Kelley, his 
high school sweetheart, in 1916. They 
have four sons, Dr. Jim Pilcher, 
George Pilcher, wounded and cited 
for bravery in a voluntary mission in 
Germany, John Pilcher, a graduate 
of Annapolis, now in Japan, and 
Wallace, just turned 11. They are 
a happy, congenial group, these boys, 
proud of their father, conscious of 
his leadership, and anxious to carry 
on the work he has begun. Jim is 
practicing with his father; George 
is attending medical school, and John 
is seriously contemplating taking up 
medicine. 
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Cereal Chemistry tor Operative Millers 





(Continued from page 18a.) 


its weight would be 111.23 Ibs (1.43x 
77.78=111.23). The difference be- 
tween this weight of solid wheat 
and standard bushel weight of 60 
lbs is 51.23 Ibs and represents the 
air space surrounding the wheat. 
Thus it would take 51.23 lbs of solid 
wheat substance of 1.430 specific 
gravity to fill in the space not oc- 
cupied by the kernels. The percent- 
age of this air space would be 46.06 
(51.23+111.23x100=46.06). 

The data in Table 7 were calcu- 
lated by this method, assuming a 
uniform specific gravity of wheat of 
1.430. 


Table 7. Percentages of Air Space in the 
Test Kettle of Various Test Weight 


Wheats 
Test External Test External 
weight air space weight air space 
lbs % Ibs % 
42.2 «eee 62.1 57.4 48.4 
45.6 sane 59.0 58.7 47.2 
48.4  setes 56.5 59.5 46.5 
$1.7 “Sauwe 53.5 60.7 45.4 
64.2 sacs 51.3 61.4 44.8 
66.2 . aeeas 49.5 62.3 44.0 


The external air space in low test 
weight wheats which pack loosely 
is from one half to as much as three 
fifths of the volume of the container. 
Even in high test weight wheats, the 


external air space is approximately 
45%. This factor is why meticulous 
care must be used in making test 
weight determinations. The estimate 
for the external air space in bins 
is often given as one third. Here, 
however, the freer flow would allow 
the forming of a more compact ar- 
rangement of the kernels. The rela- 
tively large and varying external 
air space in wheats of different test 
weights emphasizes why there can- 
not be a close relationship between 
test weights and flour yield. The 
latter is calculated on actual weight 
of wheat and not.the weight re- 
quired to fill a certain space. 
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ACCENT ON YOUTH—The young men shown in the above picture are 
the officers of District 1, Association. of Operative Millers. They are, 
from left to right, J. B. Steele, chairman; William P. Riley, secretary 


and treasurer, and Ben D. Blackburn, vice chairman. Mr. Steele is 
superintendent for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Riley is a miller for that company, also. Mr. Blackburn is superin- 
tendent for the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. The three men 
probably constitute the youngest group of district association officers 
among the 11 district organizations in the United States. 
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THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO” ““SECURPAC”’ ““CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Disaster follows fast when tramp 
iron sparks set off mill fires and ex- 
plosions ... and it takes only one 
piece to start trouble! 





Shown. above is the compact 
Dings “High Intensity” Spout 
Magnet for quick installation 
in chutes and’ spouts. When 
current is interrupted, auto- 
matic safety gate catches iron 
released from magnet face. 


Your best protection against all 
tramp iron is a powerful Dings “High 
Intensity” Magnetic Separator—with 
an effective range more than 20 times 
as great as non-electric magnets. 
Check the types shown here for the 

‘mill application to fit your needs. 
For special installations, Dings En- 
gineers will make recommendations 
without obligation to you. Write for 
details today. Dinos Macnetic Sep- 
ARATOR Co., 527 E. Smith Street, Mil- 
waukee 7, Wisconsin. 





Dings Drum Type Separators 
offer completely automatic 
separation at spout ends. 
Drum revolves about a power- 
ful stationary magnet; carries 
ferrous materials out of line 
of flow and drops them in 
separate bin. 





Dings “High Intensity” Magnetic 
Pulleys are installed as head pulleys 
on conveyor belts; give completely 
automatic separation at low operating 


cost and negligible maintenance. 
Dings Pulley Type Separators are 
adaptable to a wide variety of in- 
stallations, depending upon individu- 
al plant needs and layouts. 





For light duty applications, 
Dings offers a complete line 
of Alnico (non-electric) Spout 
Magnets. Built to Dings qual- 
ity standards, there are no 
more powerful’ non-electric 
spout magnets made. 


= “Separation Headquarters Since 1899” 
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Every bag we manufacture for flour and 
all other grain products is backed by 75 
years’ experience in this industry. 


Throughout this three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Quality and Service to the Milling 
Industry have been the basis of our 
operation. ~ 

Looking toward the future, these same 
qualities will be maintained, and, wherever 
possible, improved upon. 

This is our guarantee to the milling in- 
dustrjes for the important years ahead of 
all of us. 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





















OMEGA 


VITAMISER 


Get in step with the latest methods of flour enrichment. 


Install the accurate Omega Vitamiser to avoid over or 
underfeeding. Variable speed drive gives positive 
control of feeding rate: a machined groove in feeding 


disc provides exact volumetric measurement of material, 


For complete information, 
send for Bulletin. 
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having 100 graduations. 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(DIVISION OF BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY) 


89 Codding St., Providence 1, R. |. 
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Great Lakes Waterways 


grain directed from a point 

in the North American spring 
wheat belt to ports of distribution 
on Lake Superior, whether of United 
States. or Canadian origin, is han- 
dled in exactly the same manner. It 
is these individual carloads and seem- 
ingly endless lines of railway cars 
rolling from the Great Plains to Lake 
Superior that in the aggregate swell 
to huge amounts to help fill the bread 
baskets of the world. 

At the lakehead terminal the grain 
from railway cars from western Can- 
ada, Montana, the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota pours into a pit somewhat 
similar to the pit in a country ele- 
vator and is lifted to the top of the 
workhouse to the huge hopper-like 
weighing scales. Dumped from the 
scale, the grain goes through the 
cleaners and follows along the end- 
less conveyor belts, either to the tow- 
ering storage bins, or in the opposite 
direction to pour through the spouts 
into ships’ holds, at a rate of thou- 
sands of bushels per hour. 

Hard by the Great Lakes terminal 
elevators, the grain cargo boats, with 


A CARLOAD of wheat or other 


By Q. H. Martinson 


holds empty and hungry for cargo, 
hug the docks. Hatches clang and 
rattle open; the great loading spouts 
swing down and pour thousands of 
bushels of grain into the holds. This 
operation is performed many, many 
times in the years of service of any 
grain freighter; making room in the 
terminal so that more railway cars 
may be unloaded to supply additional 
cargoes. And so the work is repeat- 
ed throughout each shipping season. 
With their vacancies filled, hatches 
closed, and tarpaulins drawn, the 
grain freighters ease slowly out from 
the dock, swing clear, pass the break- 
water, and are down-bound to lower 
lake and St. Lawrence River ports. 
For example, the S.S. Mathewston, 
one of the giant grain freighters on 
the lakes, 550 feet in length, and 
loaded with roughly 450,000 bus of 
wheat, clears from the Canadian lake- 
head and slipsquietly past the Sleeping 
Giant jutting out from the lakehead 
mainland. Welcome Islands, Passage 
Islands and Isle Royale follow close, 
and then the vastness of Lake Supe- 
rior lies ahead. Michipicoten Island 
is by-passed at a later hour: A day 





The ship shown in the picture above is being unloaded at the gov- 
ernment elevator at Port Colborne, Ont. Four bucket-type marine legs 
are being used to unload the grain. 

















ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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Tear Gas Fumigant 

. . doesn’t compromise with pests. De- 
stroys rodents without carcass nuisance. 
Blitzes insects, including the elusive 
grain mite, along with their egglife and 
larvae. 

@ EASILY APPLIED without special 
equipment other than that found in every 
mill. @ UNUSUALLY EFFECTIVE — 
because it penetrates woodwork and oth- 
er refuges which might be safe from 
gases less potent. @ LESS RISK of ac- 
cident — because unmistakable tear gas 
warning drives out all who don’t belong. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 
BOSTON CHICAGO * 


Canadian Distributors: STRONG 


117 
CINCINNATI * 


SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO 








@ USE LARVACIDE TO TREAT 
GRAIN suspected of insect infestation — 
when arriving or in turning — for Ma- 
chinery, general or spot treatments; Vault 
work, small infested lots and returned 
sacks — and for Outgoing Box Car ship- 
ments. 

@ CONVENIENTLY PACKAGED for 
any job, large or small. Cylinders: 25, 
50, 100 and 180 Ibs., also handy 1 Ib. 
Dispenser Bottles, each in sealed can, one 
dozen to case. Stocked in_ principal 
cities. 

@ LARVACIDE LITERATURE {gives 
valuable pest control information and 
hints. FREE, of course, Write for it — 
today! 


LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
* WINNIPEG + CALGARY 











PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT. 


NTOLETER 


INFESTATION DESTROVER 


E 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


Send for New Bullictin cn Infestation Control 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


AEG. U. & PAT. OFF. 











CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 

















DEVALUATION 


aimee WEST: ees 














































In these days of economic and industrial 
reconversion we hear much talk about inflation and devalu- 
ation. Pictured above is the packing floor of a flour mill 
that underwent a devaluation process. 







The insurance adjustor will want to know, in the event 
of a fire at your plant, what its value was before the devalu- 
ation process took place. Can you tell him? 









Satisfied customers of ours do not have to depend upon 
guess work when the insurance adjustor, the tax assessor 
or others interested in your property values make inquiry. 
They know. Our trained engineers make evaluations 
their business. 














Let us explain our service to you. 










Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing 








Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 









* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 






















~ ++. . « be positive your heating 

equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 

“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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“STONHARD Products Have 


Reduced Our Floor Maintenance 


30%” 


says a plant engineer.* One of the Stonhard products in- 
strumental in this saving is STONHARD RESURFACER. 


STONHARD RESURFACER resists the abrasive 
effects of heavy traffic; this tough, resilient material com- 
pacts and actually improves with use. 


Ideal for patches or complete overlays, STONHARD 
RESURFACER provides a smooth surface that eliminates 
the headaches accompanying rough, rutted and worn floors. 


A drum of STONHARD RESURFACER is yours for 
trial. Install a good-sized area; use and observe its many 
advantages. At the end of 30 days, pay invoice only if 
completely satisfied. 

*Name and company furnished on request. 

Find out how you, too, can lower YOUR 
floor maintenance by as much as 50%. Re- 
turn the coupon below for more information. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials e@ Since 1922 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


EU ee Ue ——— 


Stonhard Company, 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Tell us how we can save on our floor maintenance with STONHARD 
RESURFACER. 
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The S.S. Mathewston is shown above, under the spouts at the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Terminal No. 7 at the Fort William-Port Arthur ter- 


minal. 


later the vessel enters Whitefish Bay 
and heads for the St. Mary’s River. 
On the St. Mary’s River, the great 
locks and the tumbling St. Mary’s 
falls separate Canada and the United 
States at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Here the remains of the mighty 
fortification and defenses of six years 
of war forcibly remind one of the 
vital necessity of this great trans- 
portation channel. Without the fa- 
cilities of the Great Lakes water- 
ways, the food from the spring wheat 
belt of the North American conti- 
nent, and the necessary ore from the 
iron range of the United States, 
would never have reached the ulti- 
mate destination in prosecuting the 
war in the European theater. The 
people of the United Kingdom and 
other United Nations would have 
gone hungry. The railways alone 
could not have coped with the entire 
transportation requirements. Today 
at Sault Ste. Marie, the barrage bal- 
loons are a thing of the past. The 
barricades have been’ pulled down. 
The thousands of soldiers, guns and 
other war equipment have disap- 
peared, and the serenity is marred 
only by the pulsing activity of a vital 
transportation channel. 


The terminal is the largest grain cleaning terminal in the world. 


At the Sault the gates of one of 
the four great locks on the United 
States side open and the boat creeps 
in. The gates close and the water is 
released, lowering the freighter ap- 
proximately 20 feet to the level of 
the lower river—the gates open and 
she steams out, free again to pur- 
sue her course full ahead. 

The channel is plotted through the 
intricate lace of islands to De Tour 
light—offshore from the small vil- 
lage of the same name, that is with- 
out railway facilities, but is older 
than the city of Chicago. 

At De .Tour the 45 miles of St. 
Mary’s River lie behind. Lake Huron 
is the vast expanse that leads to 
Georgian Bay or the many ports on 
the shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. 

At the destination, giant movable 
unloading legs bury themselves deep 
into the hold to empty the cargo. 
The grain runs into the endless chain 
of cups, enclosed in the unloading leg, 
and disappears like salt running 
through a hole in a paper bag. With 
their loads disgorged, the grain car- 
riers ride high, as they slip out into 
the channel, up-bound for another 
cargo. 


\ WPree 


Shown above is one of the unloading legs taking out the last of the 


grain in the hold of one of the ships. 
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~ MALL and medium-sized mills — of 2500 sacks 
daily capacity or less — can now enjoy the economy, 
a automatic packaging speed, and the protection against 
| vil weevil infestation offered by a Multiwall Paper Bag- 
i. Packaging System. 
The St. Regis 100-LS Packer, shown at left, will 
Sees deliver, filled and closed, two 100-lb. Multiwall Paper 
as to Bags per minute... with a single operator. 
ke No tedious closing operations. With this machine 
™ method, the bags are closed automatically by the inter- 
deep nal pressure of their contents. The operator quickly 
ooh tucks in the valve sleeve and the package is complete 
g leg, ... ready for shipping. 
nning 
With Win customer approval 
1 Car- 
t into Remember, bakers like Multiwall Paper Bags, too. 
— These siftproof containers help keep bakeries cleaner, 
stop retention losses, and protect their flour from infes- 
tation ... in storage and in transit. 

And, they provide maximum protection from dust 
and dampness. 

Multiwall bags become virtually a pipeline of 
strong, clean kraft paper from the mill stream to the 
bakers’ mixing bins. 

an ee aa. oR 
For larger mills, the St. Regis 402-PS Packer will weigh and fill 
as many as six 100-lb. Multiwall Paper Bags per minute, with a 
single operator. 
MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
the 


"ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4; 1 Montgomery St. 











St. Regis tur 0a. ti pitd | Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Vancouver, British Columbia Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Toledo 
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For POSITIVE, ACCURATE SEPARATION” = ¢ 


stored 
great 
@ Clean wheat is essential to the production of ‘quality Disc Separator, by taking advantage of these length activit 
flour. Cockle, vetch, oats, barley—however little there differences, can perform exact separations at low cost. pangs 
may be—can seriously impair flour quality when ground Discs designed for oats remove oats, barley, straw odes 
in with wheat. Many of these grains and seeds are joints and other foreign material longer than wheat. of gor 
almost identical in width or thickness and would be Discs designed for cockle remove cockle, small vetch, of de] 


‘ ° ° m norma 
difficult to separate were it not for marked differences wild buckwheat, pigeon grass and other seeds shorter pa 


in their lengths. ; : 
: a than wheat. Don’t take chances with the purity of be we 


It can be easily seen that oats are longer than wheat flour. Insure cleaner wheat and better loaves the a 
se 


and that cockle is shorter than wheat. The Carter Carter Disc Separator way. sacrifi 
burder 
eratiol 


HART-CARTER COMPANY gz 


ica, | 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota er wil 


Carter Discs — Standard of Accuracy in OMaMa! “Oli w 


, hi 
The Carter Disc Separator has stood the . / the we 
test of time in the hands of millers, seeds- a> \ , ing sit 
men and grainmen everywhere. [It is the . 7 official] 
standard of accuracy the country over. pee final] 
Pictured at left is section of oat disc — 
showing how length separation works. : am be. 
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from the mixture but oats and barley are me wa 
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GOD’S HAND ON OUR SHOULDER 


ITTLE by little and day by day we find our na- 
L tion-wide strikes in major industries being 
“settled.” 

How settled? Just about as any reasonably 
good Class 4-B fortune teller could have foretold 
many weeks ago—by much threatening and coun- 
ter-threatening by employers and employees, 
much sounding off by numberless agencies of gov- 
ernment and threats to “take over” industry, ail 
winding up in labor leaders getting all they ever 
hoped to get and the people paying the bill in 
higher costs of goods and services and increased 
costs of government. 

As for the strikes themselves they probably 
were inevitable from the very beginning because 
attaining their goal in the matter of wages was 
jess important to labor leaders than proof of their 
strength to challenge management as well as to 
prove their ability to contest the authority of gov- 
ernment itself. To a considerable degree they 
have succeeded in both of these objectives. 

It is true that in carrying their fight to the 
White House they have paid the penalty of stirring 
Congress to enactment of a more stringent labor 
law, although this has yet to pass the Senate and 
face the possibility of presidential veto. In any 
event, it will do no more than set up another po- 
litical commission, which will take color from the 
men appointed to it and this, if experience counts 
for anything, will be biased on the side of labor in 
preparation for the election a few months away. 

Thus, “we the people” have experienced months 
of delay in re-establishing the industries of peace, 
ownership and management have been penalized 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars 
and employees of industry have suffered the loss 
of other hundreds of millions of dollars through 
past months and are destined to lose other hun- 
dreds of millions through the months to come 
while peacetime production and distribution are 
being restored to normal—the hard way. 

It now remains to be hoped that the pattern 
of wage and hour adjustments slowly being re- 
stored by big industry will be adopted without too 
great further delay by all industry and the multiple 
activities dependent upon them. For all of these 
things the country and all of its people are hav- 
ing and will continue to have to pay incredible 
sums in added costs of goods and services, cost 
of government and, perhaps greatest of all, cost 
of delay in restoration of normal economy and 
normal life and living. 

Perhaps all of this will prove in the end to 
be worth the price. For again we have dem- 
onstrated that free government has within it- 
self the power to survive, even though at so great 
sacrifice in cost of living, cost of government and 
burden of debt passed down to be paid by gen- 
erations to come. We like to believe, surely have 
much reason to believe, that the Almighty God 
has His hand on the sturdy shoulders of Amer- 
ica. We can only hope that the need for it nev- 
er will be any greater than now. 


eee 
WHERE ARE THEY ALLP 


EADING recently, as who does not, the un- 
happy news despatches from everywhere in 
the world, together with reports on the distress- 
ing situation current in our own favored land, the 
official pronunciamentos about this and that and, 
finally, the know-it-all wisdom of wiseacre com- 
mentators and columnists, the thought struck us: 
“Who are all of these people making trouble in 
the world, where do they live, why do they do it 
and, finally, are any of them known to us?” 
Thereupon, somewhat idly and certainly use- 
lessly, we began running over in our mind as 
many people as we could think of and, consider- 
ing them as individuals, wondering what, if any- 
thing, each of them was contributing to the world- 
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wide hell-raising. In our mental meanderings we 
reckoned that we might know personally as many 
as 5,000 people. We subsequently decided we were 
perhaps a trifle overconfident as to this number, 
because we recalled how we had once replied to 
a trick question about how many words we use 
in our daily wanderings, only to be abashed by 
the statistic that 1,200 to 1,500 was a fair average 
of ordinary people, of which we quite certainly 
were one. 

However, disregarding the number of people 
we might know, we set forth on our musings 
about how many and who among them were en- 
gaged in stirring up trouble, adding to our coun- 
try’s discontent, making things harder for other 
well behaved and well meaning people, and gen- 
erally messing things up, not alone now but 
against the years ahead in the world. 

We confess to finding that most of the people 
we know were among the class generally called 
“white collars,” but we had no difficulty in recall- 
ing also many others less distinguished. We 
knew a rather surprising lot of what are called 
“workers,” members of labor unions, bus drivers, 
handy boys in garages, highly respectable men 
who deliver the milk and groceries, the man who 
clears away the snow and later comes in to get 
warmed up with the aid of a good guest’s meas- 
ure of Bourbon, even the Jap who for 16 years 
has made our roses grow when we found we sim- 
ply were no good at it. 

We recalled, also, all of the people downtown, 
the elevator operators, the colored women who 
sweep the corridors and have not taken up with 
the idea of pushing white folks around, lots of 
people everywhere, so many that we were not sure 
we were not mistaken about the great preponder- 
ance of “white collars” among people we know 
and that perhaps our acquaintanceship WAS a 
fair “cross section” of all the people. 

And then, after giving careful consideration to 
many, many people, we found that, with the sin- 
gle exception of one lawyer whom we dislike 
equally because of his obnoxious personality and 
the kind of clients he serves, we found that we do 
not know personally a single person who fairly 
could be indicted as one of the millions who are 
raising so much hell everywhere in the world. We 
read about them, read even pieces they write and 
speeches they make. We see their pictures in the 
papers, hear them—save the mark— on the radio, 
pass them no doubt on the street, quite possibly 
even may know their families. 

Yet, with the single exception named, we sim- 
ply cannot recall anyone we know personally who 
is taking any active hand in the general upsetting 
of all things, either to realize some fool ideal that 
other people do not believe in or to gain some 
selfish end, the attainment of which would not 
improbably make all things worse than they now 
are. Perhaps this is merely our own personal 
good fortune. If so, we probably should esteem 
ourselves lucky beyond all other people. Yet we 
suspect that any reader of this who cares to 
amuse himself, as we did, by searching his ac- 
quaintanceship for people who are not reason- 
ably well behaved, who are men of good will and 
contribute little or nothing to the unhappiness 
in the world, he would find himself sharing our 
own good fortune. 
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TOO VALUABLE TO LOSE 


LOSING of all ODT offices outside of Wash- 

ington will have the unfortunate effect of 
winding up of the affairs of the ODT-ICC Grain 
and Grain Products Grain Conservation Committee 
unless some way can be found to perpetuate this 
important service agency, which has done a tre- 
mendously important job in checking movement 
of cars and in correlating the efforts of industry 
and the railroads to keep grain and grain prod- 
ucts moving during the war years. There is still 
work for such a supervisory body to do. 

The committee was organized in Chicago in 
February, 1943, by interests representing grain 
and milling, and with the approval of the Inter- © 
state Commerce Commission. C. A. Lahey, vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., was elected 
chairman, W. R. Scott, secretary of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, vice chairman, and J. S. 
Brown, manager of the transportation depart- 
ment, Chicago Board of Trade, secretary. 

In response to request, F. S. Keiser, associate 
director, division of railway transport, has out- 
lined some of the committee’s accomplishments 
in a letter to the head of ODT. He writes: “The 
conservation committee explored, and re-explored, 
every transportation practice of the grain trade. 
Its membership was composed of over 500 repre- 
sentatives of the grain, milling and products 
trades, located in every section of the United 
States and selected because of their familiarity 
with and knowledge of transportation require- 
ments, rates, rules and practices of the grain and 
rice trades and the milling industry. These men 
were of invaluable assistance to the ODT because 
of daily contact with transportation problems.” 

The committee, Mr. Keiser says, investigated 
every report filed with it about so-called transpor- 
tation abuse, and took the necessary remedial ac- 
tion. Light-weighing, a practice generally in- 
dulged in by the trade, was practically stopped. 
Backhauls, out-of-line hauls and circuitous rout- 
ing were eliminated, and improved inspection and 
reconsignment .services resulted in great car-day 
savings. Maximum carloading of feed, grain and 
grain products was brought about, a saving of one 
car in every three carloads of these commodities 
loaded. The committee’s claim that its activities 
brought about a more extensive use of water serv- 
ices seems to be substantiated by the phenomenal 
increase in movement of grain over the Great 
Lakes during the war years. This in itself meant 
an immense saving of rail transportation. 


INDUSTRY IN GOVERNMENT 


| S there a guidepost and warning sign in the gov- 
ernment’s captious, hasty and poorly counselled 
determination to impose war bread upon our 
peacetime economy? When the capricious and the 
unpredictable can come down upon us so abrupt- 
ly and so ruthlessly what can industry’s utmost 
wisdom and forethought do for self-protection? 

Yet it is clear now that there must be more 
vigilance than ever before, more industry plan- 
ning to,meet every conceivable bureaucratic emer- 
gency, more active industrial statesmanship aimed 
not solely at preventing errors in government but 
more particularly at co-operative and construc- 
tive guidance of those in authority. 

On page 18 ofthis issue begins the second of 
our series of articles on “Business Men in Govern- 
ment” (the first appeared on Jan. 29). Here are 
recited some of the entries that were made in war- 
time on the profit side of the business-and-govern- 
ment relationship. They seem to point a way. 

To epitomize the problem, the title of that fine 
old musical comedy, “Time, Place and the Girl,” 
might be parodied here to read, “The Right Man 
in the Right Place at the Right Time.” Not so 
easy, yet it ought not to be dubbed impossible un- 
til it’s been tried. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 






































American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











__ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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New York Flour Riot 





(Continued from page 23.) 

or from his suspicions being aroused 
from what he had previously heard, was 
on the spot, and as soon as he saw the 
crowd stream out of the Park, down 
Broadway, he hurried to the police and, 
obtaining a posse of officers, made all 
haste for his store. But as they were 
going down Dey Street, the mob, which 
blocked the farther end, rushed on them 
with such fury that, before they had 
time to defend themselves, their clubs, 
or staves as they were then called, were 
wrenched from their hands and broken 
into fragments. The crowd was not yet 
very. great, and the disarmed officers 
forced their way into Washington Street 
and into the store. Their presence 
frightened the few inside, and they 
hastily decamped. 

The mayor, who was in his room at 
the City Hall, had been speedily notified 
of the riot, and hurried to the spot. The 
crowd remaining in the Park had also 
been informed of what was going on, 
and dashing madly down Broadway and 
through Cortlandt Street joined with 
loud shouts their companions in front of 
the store. The mayor mounted a flight 
of steps, and began to harangue the mob, 
urging them to desist, and warning them 
of the consequences of their unlawful 
action. He had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before brickbats, and sticks, and 
pieces of ice came raining around him 
in such a dangerous shower that he had 
to give it up and make his way to a 
place of safety. 

The street was now black with tm 
momentarily increasing throng and, em- 
boldened by their numbers, they made a 
rush at the entrance of the store. Driv- 
ing the police officers before them, they 
wrenched by main force one of the 
heavy iron doors from its hinges. A 
half a score of men at once seized it, 
and using it as a battering-ram, hurled 
it with such force against the others 
that, after a few thundering blows, they 
one after another gave way, and the 


crowd poured in. The clerks fled, and 
the rioters went to work without hin- 
drance. -Mounting to the upper lofts, 
they first broke in all the doors and 
windows, and then began to roll and 
heave out the flour. 

The barrels on the ground floor were 
rolled, swiftly as one could follow an- 
other, into the street, when they were at 
once seized by those waiting without, 
and their heads knocked in, and their 
contents strewn over the pavement. On 
the upper lofts they were rolled to the 
broken windows, and lifted onto the sill, 
and tumbled below. Warned by their 
descent, the crowd backed to the farther 
side of the street. Part would be staved 
in by their fall; those that were not were 
seized as they rolled off the sidewalk, 
and the heads knocked out. One fellow, 
as he stood by the window-sill and 
pitched the barrels below, shouted as 
each one went with a crash to the flag- 
ging: “Here goes flour at $8 a barrel!” 

The scene which now presented itself 
was a most strange, extraordinary one. 
The night was clear and cold, and the 
wintry moon was sailing —tranquilly 
through the blue and starlit. heavens, 
flooding here and there the sea of up- 
turned faces with its mellow light, or 
casting the deep shadow of intervening 
houses over the black mass, while the 
street looked as if a sudden snowstorm 
had carpeted it with white. The men in 
the windows and those below were white 
with flour that had sifted over their gar- 
ments; while, to give a still wilder aspect 
to the scene, women, some bareheaded, 
some in rags, were roaming around like 
camp followers after plunder. Here a 
group had seized empty boxes; there 
others pressed forward with baskets on 
their arms; and others still, empty- 
handed, pushed along, with their aprons 
gathered up like a sack. These all knelt 
amid the flour, and scooped it like sand 
over the street. The heavy thud of the 
barrels, as they struck almost momen- 
tarily on the sidewalk, could be distinct- 
ly heard above the shouts of the men. 

Some of the mob found their way into 
Mr. Hart’s counting-room, and tore up 
his papers and scattered them over the 








VALUABLE CARGO—A liberty unloads sacks of wheat to feed the hun- 
gry Yugoslavians at the port of Dubrovnik in Yugoslavia. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration has met its first task in 
Yugoslavia, that of the delivery of enough feed to keep the destitute 


from starving. 


In a recent press conference in Washington, Michail 


Sergeichic, UNRRA mission chief in Belgrade; said that 10,000 Yugo- 
slavians would die of starvation every day if UNRRA did not supply 


food until the 1946 harvest. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 








DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, / 

better - textured ; 
cakes... that stay 
, fresh longer .4 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












































“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. s 
Whitewater, Kansas a 
= 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour . 
Plain and Selfrising . 
OTTAWA KANSAS SI 
KING MIDAS ( 
FLOUR son 
800 | 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. me 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR be 
* Mil 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
es 
UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS Bo 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat ZEI 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour : 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. Estal 
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ARNOLD 


<teOPave 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
maritime| MILLED™ 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 












The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA (able Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


—— 








— 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





Established 1874 1,500 BarRRELS DaILy 











floor. It was evident they were bent on 
utter destruction; but -when about 500 
bbls of flour had been destroyed, together 
with 1,000 bus of wheat in sacks, a 
heavy force of police came marching 
along the street. These were soon fol- 
lowed by detachments of the National 
Guards from Colonel Smith’s and Hele’s 
regiments. The flashing of the moon- 
beams on the burnished barrels and 
bayonets of their muskets struck terror 
into the hearts of the rioters. 

The cry of “The soldeirs are coming!” 
flew from lip to lip, causing a sudden 
cessation of the work of destruction, and 
each one thought only of self-preserva- 
tion. Many, however, were arrested, and 
sent off to Bridewell under the charge of 
Officer Bowyer, with a squad of police. 
The latter were assailed, however, on the 
way, by a portion of the mob that pur- 
sued them, and a fierce fight followed. 
In the struggle, Bowyer and his assist- 
ants had their clothes torn from their 
backs, and some of the prisoners were 
rescued. 

In the meantime, the military paraded 
the street, clearing it of the mob, and 
preventing their return. In front of the 
store, and far beyond it, the flour lay 
half-knee deep—a sad spectacle, in view 
of the daily increasing scarcity of grain. 


ANOTHER STORE ATTACKED 


Just before the military and police 
reached the ground, some one in the 
crowd shouted “Meeches’.” This was 
another flour store at Coenties Slip, on 
the other side of the city, nearly oppo- 
site. A portion of the mob on the out- 
side, that could not get to the store and 
aid in the work of destruction, at once 
hurried away to this new field of opera- 
tions. On the way over, they passed 
Herrick & Co.’s flour store, and stopped 
to demolish it: They were loaded down 
with brick-bats, which they hurled at 
the windows, smashing them in. The 
doors followed, and the crowd, rushing 
through, began to roll out the barrels 
of flour. But when some 20 or 30 were 
tumbled into the street, and about half 
of them staved in, they for some cause 
or other stopped. Some said that they 
ceased because the owner promised, if 
they did, he would give it all away to 
the poor the next day. At all events, 
they would soon have been compelled to 
abandon the work of destruction, for the 
police hastened to the spot, accompanied 
by a large body of citizens, who had vol- 
unteered their help. Some were arrest- 
ed, but most of the ringleaders escaped. 

How many of those who attended the 
meeting in the Park anticipated a mob 
and its action it is impossible to say, 
but that a great number of them did 
there can be no doubt. 

By 9 o’clock the riot was over, and 
those who had engaged in it were either 
arrested or dispersed. 

The next day Mr. Hart issued a card, 
denying that the exorbitant price of flour 
was owing to his having purchased a 
large quantity for the sake of monopo- 
lizing it, but to its scarcity alone. 

It was certainly a very original way 
to bring down the price, by attempting 
to destroy all there was in the city. 
Complaining of suffering from the want 
of provisions, they attempted to relieve 
themselves by putting its possession out 
of their power altogether. ‘With little 
to eat, they attempted to make it impos- 
sible to eat at all. A better illustra- 
tion of the insensate character of a mob 
could not be given. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











I M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Bra1ony. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








&& Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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2,168,751 Bhls of 
Flour Produced 
During December 


Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of 
flour produced by Canadian mills in 
December, 1945, amounted to 2,168,- 
751 bbls, compared: with 2,029,530 in 
the same month of 1944, according to 
a report by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The calendar year 1945 was a ban- 
ner one in the history of flour pro- 
duction in Canada, with a total out- 
put of 25,059,218 bbls, against 24,- 
292,051 in 1944. The quantity of 
wheat milled in December was 9,- 
657,932 bus, compared with 9,030,913 
in the corresponding month of pre- 
vious year. Wheat milled during 
1945 totaled 111,277,878 bus, com- 
pared with 107,303,854 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Output of flour in the five months 
of crop year ending with December 
totaled 10,427,591 bbls, against 10,- 
373,132 in the corresponding period 
of 1944-45. Flour exports in Decem- 
ber showed a decrease as compared 
with the same month the previous 
year. The quantity was 965,433 bbls, 
while the previous year’s December 
export figure was 1,242,370. Exports 
for the five months also show a de- 
cline, amounting to 5,090,553 bbls, 
as against 5,283,801 in the corre- 
sponding period of previous year. 


Mills reporting December operations 
had a total milling capacity of 89,- 
982 bbls per 24-hour day and over a 
25-day working period in the month 
96.4% of this was effective. 
CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 





Production Exports 

1945— bbls bbls 
MME ooo oie'cty'so-c:0 2,020,867 1,106,467 
September ........ 2,045,830 954,215 
OOCOREE. 2 oss e cece 2,227,182 1,064,237 
November ........ 2,285,317 1,000,201 
December ........ 1,714,146 965,433 
TOUR Hi 0 edd oes 10,427,591 5,090,553 

Totals same 

period 1944 . 10,373,132 5,283,801 


Of the December output, Ontario 
winter. wheat flour represented 87,- 
833 bbls, compared with 93,053 in the 
same month a year ago. Total pro- 
duction of this flour in the five months 
was 488,324 bbls against 450,976 in 
the same period of crop year 1944-45. 





BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLLED OATS OUTPUT DROPS 


Toronto, Ont.—The output of rolled 
oats in Canada in December totaled 
9,152,462 lbs, which was about half 
the production of December, 1944, 
when the amount was 18,017,338 Ibs. 
The output of oatmeal in December 
totaled 1,714,146 lbs compared with 
1,061,650 in the corresponding month 
of preceding year. Total production 
of rolled oats in the five months end- 
ing with December was 63,175,986 Ibs, 
as against 86,874,007, while the out- 
put of oatmeal amounted to 10,427,- 
591 lbs compared with 4,144,969 in 
the corresponding period of crop year 
1944-45, 








Distribution Called Key Factor 
in Handling World Food Problems 


By A. H. Barry 


Canadian Manager of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—The number of 
more or less responsible estimates as 
to current supplies of foodstuffs 
throughout the world is increasing. 
Serious threats of widespread famine 
arouse interest on the part of many 
who do not usually follow this sub- 
ject of study. Specialists in most of 
the allied nations are turning their 
interest to the possibility of famine 
in their own and neighboring lands 
should the worst of current statis- 
tics as to food supplies prove accu- 
rate. Flour more than any other 
foodstuffs is being studied in this con- 
nection. Opinion as to the sufficiency 
of current and prospective supplies 
of wheat and flour varies widely, per- 
haps mainly for the reason that to a 
large degree distribution is the con- 
trolling factor. 

One important calculation as to ex- 
isting stocks of wheat and flour ex- 
presses the opinion that the actual 
shortage is no more than 10% of nor- 
mal world supplies at this time of 
year and that 1946 crops may easily 
replace this shortage should weather 
take a kindly turn. It would perhaps 
be safe to say the actual danger of 
a famine in bread arises from mal- 
distribution rather than actual short- 
age in possible supplies of wheat and 


flour. The damage and destruction 
of war have shut off supplies from 
the countries now threatened with 
starvation and, for the present at 
least, the problem is one of ocean 
and rail transportation. 

Distribution is therefore the es- 
sential factor in this picture and it 
would be safe to say that the United 
States, Canada, Australia and other 
surplus producing countries will be 
able by one means or another to pro- 
vide the needed bread if the facilities 
for delivery to threatened areas can 
be found. 

As time unrolls the picture of this 
world food problem it is reasonable 
to expect that those in charge of 
distribution will improve their meth- 
ods, facilities and performance just 
as was done during the war itself, 
thus bringing about a degree of effi- 
ciency which will for the time being 
at any rate measure up to the needs 
of this situation. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NET INCOME REPORTED 


Toronto, Ont. — Purity Baking 
Corp., a concern with branches in 
various centers of Canada, for the 
year ending Dec. 29, 1945, reports a 
consolidated net income of $2,030,- 
847 after interest, depreciation, fed- 


British Empire Trade 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Branch Manager of The Northwestern Miller 


HE various countries included in the British Empire are planning to mect 
in London in May for the purpose of discussing the policy by which pref- 
erences are extended to each other in the course of interimperial trade. This 
practice dates back to the Ottawa conference of 1932. At that time all the 
world was alarmed by the rate and extent to which protective customs 
tariffs were being built up under the growing stress of a serious commercial 


depression. 


As a measure of self-defense the British countries after long and anxious 
consideration decided on a preferential tariff agreement among themselves 
since it had become obvious that the rest of the world was tariff mad. Great 
Britain herself was not in favor of the preferential proposal and fought it 
with every argument that could be advanced but in the end the vote went 


against her. 


Now that another war has knocked most tariffs and many other estab- 
lished international trading practices into smithereens the Ottawa agreement 


is in need of reconsideration and, probably, many changes. 


At any rate it 


is to be overhauled and brought into harmony with conditions as they exist 
today. In the meantime, the fact that this preferential tariff system is in 


the picture provides a bargaining weapon that may prove useful. 


Some 


valuable Canadian industries came into being under the preferential arrange- 
ment. Canada greatly desires a freer field in which to build up foreign trade 
and will readily agree to changes in existing conditions if these will improve 


things for everybody. 





eral taxes, all other changes and de- 
duction for minority interest. For 
the 12 weeks ending Dec. 29, 1945, 
this company’s consolidated net in- 
come after all charges and minority 
interest amounted to $436,426. This 
compares with $495,273 in the corre- 
sponding 12 weeks of 1944. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ACCIDENT TOTAL ANNOUNCED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Association, which 
includes a milling section, reports a 
total of 20,868 accidents in Ontario 


industry during 1945 and states that , 


a considerable percentage of these 


injuries could have been avoided. In 
1945 the more preventable types of 
accidents included 7,270 due to han- 
dling material, 2,629 caused by falls 
of persons and 4,864 listed as me- 
chanical. These accidents were severe 
and costly, most of them involving 
one week or more lost time. The re- 
maining 6,105 were due to a variety 
of causes such as dangerous sub- 
stances, vehicle and falling objects. 
Mechanical accidents are considered 
the most preventable and safety offi- 
cials urge industry to provide proper 
guards for machines and insist on 
their use so that much suffering and 
lost time may be curtailed. 





Five-Month Dominion Wheat Exports 
Cut Jan. 1 Stocks to Half of Last Year 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of wheat 
from Canada in the first five months 
of current crop year are reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at 176,500,000 bus. This figure 
includes flour in terms of wheat. In 
the corresponding period of previous 
year exports of wheat and flour 
totaled 118,000,000 bus. 

The greatest increase occurred in 
overseas clearances of wheat, which 
jumped from 63,000,000 bus last year 
to 145,600,000 bus. Imports of Ca- 
nadian wheat into the United States 
for human consumption and milling 
in bond amounted to 8,000,000 bus, 
a decrease of almost 75,000,000. 

The estimated balance of wheat 
on hand at Jan. 1 for export during 
the remainder of this crop year and 
carry-over at July 31 totaled 237,- 
800,000 bus, less than half the bal- 
ance at Jan.-1, 1945. 

While the overseas movement of 





grain has declined considerably since 
the close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, the advent of spring should 
witness larger shipments again, the 
bureau states. At present, it is esti- 
mated that in the first half of this 
crop year almost 200,000,000 bus of 
wheat will have been shipped out. 
If the carry-over at July 31, 1946, 
amounts to 50,000,000 bus, which is 
not the lowest on record, then the 
amount remaining for export during 
the last six months of this crop year 
would be in the neighborhood of 
160,000,000 bus. 

The bureau added that reduced 
exports during the war expanded the 
wheat stocks of the four major ex- 
porters—Canada, the United States, 
Australia and the Argentine—to 1- 
740,000,000 bus at July 1, 1943, but 
by last July they had been reduced 
to 826,000,000 bus and by this July 
they may be halved again. 
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Lack of Food, Fuel and Housing 
Brings Hardship to French People 


London, Eng.—In a recent B.B.C. 
proadcast Thomas Cadett, Paris cor- 
respondent of the B.B.C., told of the 
hardships that were being suffered 
by the people of France this winter. 
He said many were the inevitable 
consequence of a war-ruined indus- 
try and economy but some had been 
caused by admitted mistakes, or even 
bungling, on the part of the authori- 
ties. Others, he declared, were the 
outcome of selfishness and indisci- 
pline on the part of certain sections 
of the community itself. 

In the first place, the big hydro- 
electric stations of the Massif Cen- 
tral, owing to the cold dry weather, 
had been deprived of the precious 
rainfall that would have normally 
kept the turbine spinning and so have 
provided current for heating pur- 
poses. The result has been that the 
big cities have been put under most 
drastic restrictions. In private homes 
in Paris, for example, the current is 
cut off for half the day, alternately 
morning and afternoon to each house. 
Excess use of current entails a heavy 
fine, so electric fires are practically 
out of the question, while the small 
quantity of coal available has to be 
diverted to the use of electricity. In 
any case few people could buy coal 
at its present price of over $100 per 
ton. 

City People Hungry 

Secondly, in the cities at any rate, 
the majority of people do not get the 
right kind of food, nor do they get 
enough of it. Rations have improved 
and the public is at last getting its 
proper ration of fats, but it is far 
from adequate. Accordingly, the 
black market in butter, for example, 
is still doing a steady business. The 
current price is $1.60 per Ib. 

In industrial districts the food sit- 
uation is still bad. The peasant has 
never gone hungry and never will, 
but, on the other hand, he is des- 
perately short of consumers’ goods 
and equipment. 

As far as restaurants are con- 
cerned, there has been considerable 
change, although the standard meal 
in the ordinary restaurant is neither 
generous nor inspiring. Some “sup- 
plementary” dishes are now allowed, 
such as poultry and fish, but they are 
very expensive. Furthermore, there 
is a luxury tax of 63% at the bet- 
ter restaurants, which means if you 
have a portion of chicken it is go- 
ing to cost you $3 (15s Od) for that 
alone. 

Bread Rationing 

On the ordinary housekeeping side 
of food, Thomas Cadett said, there 
are two things that have caused un- 
necessary hardship. One is general 
to the country as a whole, namely, 
the return of bread rationing. The 
other is peculiar to Paris—the strike 
of retail butchers. The bread busi- 
ness is particularly serious because 
the French are great bread-eaters, 
and the new daily ration of under 
10 oz is not enough. The govern- 





ment announced just before the Oc- 
tober elections that the bread ra- 
tion would be lifted, and it actually 
came off the ration shortly aft- 
erwards. Consumption rose only 
slightly in the towns but rocketed 
up in the country districts, in some 
places by over 70%. The explanation 
is very simple. The farmers were 
feeding it to their livestock. On top 
of that, the government found they 
had overestimated the expected 
wheat import by a colossal amount, 
and so the decision to reimpose the 
ration followed. 

The psychological effect of this has 
been thoroughly bad. Apart from 
the smallness of the ration it has 
made people feel that all the encour- 
aging words from above about the 
future have little basis in fact, and, 
not unnaturally, they feel the situa- 
tion has been badly mishandled. As 
for the bakers, they loathe the fuss 
and bother of the tickets, and what 
is more they claim — possibly with 
justification — that the country is 
flooded with forged tickets—a relic 
of the old technique under the Ger- 
mans when faking was a patriotic 
duty. 

Meat Trouble 


As for the meat trouble in Paris 
—the idea was to induce the farmer 
to sell his animals in the open mar- 
ket instead of on the black market, 
with the result that by the time the 
meat reached the retailer he has had 
to pay too high a price to sell it at a 
reasonable profit to the consumers. 
So the retailers have been refusing 
to buy from the wholesalers. 

Whether the peasant will be ready 
to accept the reintroduction of any 
form of control remains to be seen. 
The French peasant hates rules and 
regulations and he loves money. Not 
a very happy combination for those 
who want to feed the people at a 
reasonable price. Many townsmen are 
beginning to feel it is high time the 
farmer took his share of the terrific 
beating that the rest of the country 
has taken and is still taking. 
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London Journals 
Disagree Over 


Postwar Loaf 


London, Eng.—The Miller, London, 
has criticized the point of view of 
The Economist, London, a journal 
long recognized as the champion of 
freedom of enterprise and freedom 
for the individual, but which, in the 
wholemeal versus white bread case, 
seems to approve of the government 
dictating to the people just what 
bread they should eat. It states that 
the issue at stake is one of “great 
national importance—freedom of 
choice for the individual.” 

The points raised by The Econo- 
mist in its comments on the report 
of the recent conference on the post- 
war loaf were these: “If after re- 





THRESHING WHEAT—In certain parts of Jugoslavia the farmers still 
thresh their wheat in the old-fashioned way of tramping it out on the 


threshing floor. 


The neighbors gather to watch the proceedings. 





search it is decided that the bread 
flour of the country should contain 
the natural nutrients and not be re- 
inforced with synthetic nutrients, and 
thus should involve permanent con- 
trol of the milling trade, a labor gov- 
ernment surely would not hesitate 
to take a step which is so entirely 
in the interests of the working 
classes. 

“If it involves agreement with for- 
eign millers, that would be a task 
for the food and agricultural organi- 
zation. If it involves ‘an unwarrant- 
able interference’ with people’s right 
to eat what they want, libertarians 
who hold this view should reflect, 
first, that the taste for white flour 
is not traditional, but is compara- 
tively modern; secondly, that no ob- 
jections are raised to regulations 
against watering milk. But if it is 
not considered politic to ban white 
flour completely, at least it should 
not be subsidized. If the price of 
bread is to be kept down by sub- 
sidy, the subsidy should only be giv- 
en to flour which contains the pre- 
scribed quantities of nutrients, wheth- 
er brown, gray or off-white.” 

The points made by The Miller in 
reply to these contentions are: 

“Everyone agrees that the national 
loaf is more nutritious that prewar 
white bread, but most people will 
admit that the skins of vegetables 
contain the larger part of the min- 
erals and vitamins, and yet no one 
(not as yet, anyway) has suggested 
a law forcing us to eat the whole 
vegetable. 

“As far as the subsidy is con- 
cerned, we do not think that millers 
or bakers would be much bothered 
about that. We feel sure that the 
majority of people prefer white to 
national bread to such an extent that 
they would gladly pay the higher 
price. Finally, no one has suggested 
that we revert to our prewar white 
loaf—the bread that the baker will 
offer to the public if white bread is 
permitted will contain as much of 
the required nutrients as national 





bread, but will be far more attrac- 
tive in appearance and far more 
tasty. 

“Everyone, including The Econo- 
mist, seems to be taking it for grant- 
ed that co-operation will be easily 
secured from foreign millers to sup- 
ply us with flour of high extraction, 
but we personally doubt this very 
much. The Americans are going all 
out for fortification; and recent re- 
ports from Canada all agree that it 
is only a matter of time until the 
Canadian millers fall into line with 
their neighbors. It is also rumored 
from Australia that a movement is 
on foot there to introduce fortifica- 
tion. If these countries all have de- 
cided that this is the solution, they 
are not apt to be very eager to com- 
ply with a request from this country 
for flour of 80% extraction. 

“None but the ignorant or very 
biased can help admitting that the 
Pure Food Laws in Canada and the 
United States are far more exacting 
than in this country, and that re- 
search along these lines has gone 
further. If the hands of the (British) - 
millers are tied, we hope that some 
other well organized and responsible 
party will take up the cudgel on 
behalf of the public and personal 
freedom.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


RIO FLOUR MILLS, LTD., 
ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 


London, Eng. — A successful year 
was revealed in the directors’ report 
of the Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
and Granaries, Ltd., issued recently. 
The firm’s flour and cotton mills 
worked satisfactorily throughout 1945 
with increased production. Profit for 
the year, which officially ended Sept. 
30, was $238,175, of which $81,932 
was paid out as an interim dividend 
on stock. At the annual general 
meeting held in London a few days 
later, S. C. Sheppard, chairman of 
the company, outlined the problem 
facing the firm in the future. 
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Feed Supply Outlook Dark, 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Feed Industry Council Says | Hittite. EE 


Chicago, Ill—Feed manufacturers and feed dealers are con- 
fronted with anything but a bright future in regard to feed sup- 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Member Millers’ National Federation 








ACME 


plies, according to the recently released report of the Feed Indus- BAKERS suoRT PATENT 
Li 


try Council covering the 1945-46 feeding year. 

Domestic supplies of feed in this country are short of meeting 
the requirements of the present livestock population at the present 
rate of feeding, the council stated, and 5 ag importations of 


feed will have to be made, much 
more wheat than normal will have 
to be withdrawn from the flour bar- 
rel for the feed bin, the rate of feed- 
ing will have to slow down, or con- 


siderable liquidation of livestock will. 


have to take place. Based on former 
experiences during the war, the coun- 
cil states, some or all of these things 
will happen. 

The difficulty which presents itself 
to the feed industry is one largely 
of distribution, the council believes. 
“This is bound to be true when a 
national food program is being car- 
ried out which involves getting into 
consumption every possible pound of 
feed produced each year, with a min- 
imum carry-over,” the report ex- 
plains. “It is quite evident that un- 
der such conditions individual feed- 
ers are going to be out of feed at 
times. Also many farmers are going 
to be displeased because they cannot 
get feed enough to expand their op- 
erations at a time when it is profit- 
able to do so.” 

Among the difficulties involved in 
getting economical and fair distribu- 
tion of a supply of feed which is 
never quite enough, the Feed Indus- 
try Council emphasizes the following 
points: 

1. While there is not enough feed 
to go around, the country does have 
large enough supplies of feed to 
maintain the present productive feed- 
ing rates of 95 to 97% of the pres- 
ent livestock population. 

2. With domestic supplies of feed 
grains and ingredients short of what 
the present animal population and 
the present rate of feeding requires, 
area shortages continue to develop. 

3. The only real control on the 
size of the animal population and 
the rate of feeding currently operat- 
ing is the supply of feed. 

Even though the outlook for feed 
manufacturers and feed dealers is 
rather bleak, it must be kept in mind 
the Feed Industry Council points out, 
that the national government is 
achieving its over-all objective of 
getting ‘high production of food and, 
in doing so, feeding ratios are suffi- 
ciently favorable so that the produc- 
tive farmer is doing well financially. 
The American farmer will feed in 
the coming year something more 
than 123,000,000 tons of feed above 
the corn fed in silage, as much as 
95,000,000 tons of hay, and receive 
better than average financial returns. 
This, the council explains, is tremen- 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR. MILLS Co, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat’ 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


1863-1944 








FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS oct": 








EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** x" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRKO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ELEVATORS OFFICES 
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, Leute Portjand Kansas City | Minneapolis Portland 
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Serving the Metropolitan Buyer: 
for Over 40 Years With pr ul 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


KANSAS -CITY 6, MO. 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ae 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 



























“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















FLOURS “qzpicte 


Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Spring Wheat « 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 








HARDESTY MILLING. CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export | DOVER, OHIO 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas 


City, Mo. 
i _. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





: BAKERY FLOURS 
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dous feed consumption, much above 
any normal year, and only exceeded 
moderately during the war years. 

In spite of difficulties in distribu- 
tion, farmers are not suffering eco- 
nomically, the report states, pointing 
out that the national food program 
is one which gives the farmer an 
opportunity to produce on a profit- 
able basis, and consequently national 
food production is high. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Paul S. Willis Sees 
Adequate Food 
Supply in 1946 


New York, N. Y.—This_year should 
see the nation better fed than ever 
before, Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., declared recently. “For the 
first time in our history, it seems pos- 
sible that adequate food shall be pro- 
vided for all the people,” he said, 
commenting on President Truman’s 
statement to this effect in his “state 
of the union” address. 

“With the exceptions of sugar, fats 
and oils, all important foods are ex- 
pected to be in good supply and indi- 
cations are that national income will 
remain at a high level,” he continued. 
He said that he expects the demand 
for food to be at an all-time high in 
the coming year, with the goal of an 
adequate national diet more a matter 
of education than of production. 

Mr. Willis predicted that: the bal- 
anced diet served to the armed forces 
would give the country a new con- 
ception of the basic seven foods and 
a desire to continue their daily use. 
Shortages of many consumer goods 
will expand the purchases in the 
grocery store since food remains one 
of the main sources of human satis- 
faction, he explained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wet Method Dust Control 


Bulletin No. 310 on Schneible Mul- 
ti-Wash equipment for the control of 
dust fumes and odors was recently 
issued by the Claude B. Schneible Co. 
This bulletin, which explains the wet 
method originated by the firm, con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of 
the various units made by the com- 
pany. Many installations are shown 
in this bulletin which will be mailed 
by the Claude B. Schneible Co., 2827 
25th. St., Detroit 16, Mich., to any- 
one who requests a copy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Food Industry Counsel” 


The Bob White Organization, Chi- 
cago, food industry consultants, has 
just published an informational book- 
let to explain its organization and 
services. Entitled “Food Industry 
Counsel,” the booklet explains each of 
the principal functions of the organ- 
ization, and features pictures of the 
men heading each activity. Copies 
may be procured, without cost, by 
writing the Bob White Organization, 
56 East Walton Place, Chicago 11, 
Tl. 
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ROCKDALE FLOUR MILL SOLD 

Cambridge, Wis. —- Lyman Ardren, 
Tomah, has purchased the Rockdale 
Flour Mill, according to an announce- 
ment by Mrs: Inez Turnbull, owner 
and proprietor. Mr. Ardren took 
charge Jan. 15. The mill, which 
has been in operation for almost 100 
years, was managed by Mrs. Turn- 
bull’s father-in-law, John B. Turn- 
bull, for almost half a century. Mrs. 
Turnbull has been at the head of the 
mill since 1944. Site is 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Dependability” is just an- 
other way of saying SUNNY 
KANSAS.” Good bakeshop 
results are sure with SUNNY 


KANSAS this year, just as 


always, because the wheats 
that go into this grand flour 
are so carefully selected and 
so skillfully blended to pro- 
duce the right bakery per- 
formance. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 
Cable Address, “SENTINEL” 





LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, sisi 
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~ CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BUT WE’RE STILL MISTERS.—One 
of our most delightful friends—a doc- 
tor of science,.by the by—has some- 
thing to say about our recently ex- 
ploded perplexities over doctorate 
titles and their usages. Here goes: 
“Oh, Mr. Editor! May we not help 
you in your distress? In times past 
you have always befriended us and 
we must not now be set adrift or 
abandoned without getting this ‘stuff 
straight.’ As for the doctor dilem- 
ma, the practical problem can be 





solved one way or another. The 
little black satchel, the winged ser- 
pent insignia or the yellow pages of 
your telephone book may do it. If 
not, just cry out in your distress loud 
enough to be heard and you will be no 
more likely to be attended by a LL.D., 
a D.Sc. or a Ph.D. than by any other 
enthusiastic first-aider who has inter- 
preted your need. 

“After all, this confusion over the 
complexities of titles may be just 
editorial habit that you really would 
not change if you could. We suspect 
this when an editor uses three titles 
for an amateur author where just 
one or none at ‘all would do very 
nicely. 

“And now that we come to think 
it over, there are about as many spe- 
cies and subspecies and varieties of 
editors in the world as there are 
modes and mediums of public com- 
munication. Yes, newspaper editors, 
trade paper editors, magazine editors, 
radio editors, foods editors, sports edi- 
tors, advertising editors, fashion edi- 
tors, society editors, and we know not 
how many more such as these. Then 
there are editors of dictionaries, of 
encyclopedias, of scientific journals, 
of Aristotle, of Shakespeare, of Mil- 
ton, and all of the rest. No book, no 
author long escapes the agile minds 
and trusty pens of our good editors. 
Each little fragment of public com- 
munication that man is privileged to 
enjoy from age five to 95 bears the 
imprint, great or small—we know 
not which, of at least one editor. 


@Elasticized Editors.—“It is not with- 
out some misgivings that we note the 
title of editor being elasticized beyond 
the comprehension and imagination 
of the rest of the populace. So we 
meet an editor, and in much confu- 
sion we are left to guess it out. 
Within the sanctum sanctorum of 
titled editors, we note that the an- 
cient and honorable system of hier- 
archy is steadily developing. Chief 
editors, managing editors, executive 
editors, editors without prefix, asso- 
ciate editors, assistant editors and 
apprentice editors are a most confus- 
ing array. 

“And what author or reader has 
not been humbled by reflecting upon 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the high degree of specialization 
which exists among members of this 
order? Even among editors whose 
pens glide smoothly and whose 
thoughts flow like tuneful melodies 
over the wide range of topics about 
breadstuffs, we note a_ specialized 
trend of thought. A poem about 
orchard trees in bloom inspires an 
editorial on apple pie; a waving field 
of wheat sends the editor scurrying 
home to write on enriched bread and 
flour; or he reads an article on break- 
fasts and forthwith sets out to cham- 
pion the cause of some leading or 
favorite breakfast cereal. 

“Behind the eight-ball? Outside 
the cloistered editor’s halls we most 
assuredly are! We may usually write 
pretty much as we like, but if a sec- 
ond editor should happen to come 
upon the scene, it may get an ex- 
panded interpretation, without mal- 
ice, but with forethought, we as- 
sume!” 

ei 


We have a last word, of course— 
as editors generally do. It is sim- 
ply this: Editors are still misters, 
and an editor is merely an editor, no 
matter what qualifying, mysterious, 
elastic, glorifying adjective is 
hitched on in front, whereas a doctor 
is a doctor or not a doctor, depend- 
ing on what kind of a doctor you 
need—you can’t tell until you’ve seen 
all the classifying adjectives and ab- 
breviated appendages. . . . Shucks! 
We're just spoofing about all this 
anyway! 

e@e@8¢@ 


% ®& ®& Sir Jack C. Drummond, the 
renowned British biochemist and nu- 
tritionist, who investigated the nu- 
tritional problems of the liberated 
countries of Europe and saw what 
hunger did to human beings in the 
German concentration camps, says he 
observed an appalling demoralization 
of the personnel at Belsen. Few 
seemed to care whether they lived or 
died. Hunger made them indifferent. 
The prisoners were allowed a ration 
which would have given each one 
about 900 calories per day, had it 
been properly distributed. But food 
cooked in the kitchens was put out- 
side the kitchen door, and’ only the 
stronger and most selfish got it. 


Mr. Andrew Hunter, a gentleman 
from Belfast, Ireland, whose firm, 
Wheta, Ltd., manufactures four and 
other foodstuffs, has reported to the 
British milling and baking press up- 
on his recent business trip to this 
country, during which he covered 
about 6,000 miles of ground and a 
lot of informational territory. About 
American bread, he says it’s “bappy.” 
Going into an etymological high, 
we find that the word is not so bad 
as it sounds. It comes, of course, 
from “bap,” and that’s the name (so 
Says our dictionary) of a small Scot- 
tish roll or loaf. (Example, from 
Blackwood’s Mag., XXV., 392: “The 
young baker who brings in the baps 
in the morning.”) Now we’d still 
have only an indistinct view of the 











situation if it weren’t for Bob 
Beatty, who distills, out of the deep 
past of his boyhood recollections on 
the old sod, the information that a 
bap is soft bread, with a crust that’s 
not crusty—rather like a flapjack in 
consistency but not in shape. Some- 
what amorphous, we calls it. The 
whole thing seems a bit balmy. 
(There’s one for Mr. Hunter to fig- 
ure out.) 
ee @ 


Contests, we hear, are going to 
be bigger and worser—more annoy- 
ing than ever to such straight-line 
merchandising folks as us and yet 
with grander and more expensive 
pay-offs. At present the going is 
tough, for there are too few worth- 
while prizes to offer—money being 
no object now since everybody has 
more than he knows what to do with. 
But two-toned automobiles, fly-your- 
self airplanes, cruises to exotic lands, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
garbage disposers and kitchen sinks 
soon will be plentiful enough to 4ill 
all the mailbags with contestants’ 
reasons why they use (which prob- 
ably they don’t) wumph-wumph. 
Thus there’ll be new reasons why 
your business mail is late. 


RADIO MUST BE DIFFERENT— 
Advertising Age views as one of the 
strangest phenomena of the time a 
return of what we once called rugged 
individualism in journalism. But it’s 
on the air now, not in print. Com- 
plains the Age: 

“The same advertiser who scans 
his printed copy with a high power 
microscope to make absolutely cer- 
tain that nothing 
in it can give the 
slightest offense to 
any group or seg- 
ment of the popu- 
lation, .on the the- 
ory that men and 
{ t women in all walks 

of life are poten- 

tialcustomers, 

seems to have no 
objection whatever to paying the 
freight for a radio commentator who 
lambasts one segment of the popula- 
tion unmercifully one week, damns 
another segment to eternal perdition 
the following week, casts poisoned 
darts at still another group the third 
week, and: then starts all over again. 

“Equally strange is the willingness 
of radio advertisers to pay good 
money so that their name stars may 
devote precious minutes of air time 
to building up their own reputations, 
to plugging the grade B pictures 
which they and their friends have 
made, and to promoting pet projects 
of all kinds, under the guise of en- 
tertainment. 

“The advertiser who finds it diffi- 
cult or impossible to devote a por- 
tion of his printed advertising to a 
public-welfare program because he 
might thereby offend some of his cus- 
tomers or prospects, or because such 
advertising might detract from his 
selling arguments, finds nothing 
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strange about devoting much or even 
all of the time he pays for on the 
air to projects which he wouldn't 
touch in print. And the advertiser 
who insists that his brand name 
must be dominant in every ad, has 
no qualms about submerging his 
product to a radio personality who 
might be, and sometimes is, found 
plugging a competitor’s product with 
equal ardor and more profit 26 or 52 
weeks hence.” 
¥ ¥ 


“This is Joe Okely-Dokely saying 
‘Goodnight, Mr. Kaltenbanger.’” 


An irate miller down in Missouri 
is trying to persuade his congress. 
man to try to persuade the depart. 
ments of agriculture (state and na. 
tional) to try to persuade farmers to 
get busy and plant big crops. Com. 
plains the miller: “Since most farm. 
ers’ sons and daughters are in col- 
leges and the balance of the family 
listening to the radio or at banks 
or on a political job, who in hell 
remains to do the work on the farms? 
During the war German and Japan- 
ese prisoners were available and 
these boys really produced an honest 
day’s work.” Anyway, he adds: “We 
don’t want millions of ration clerks 
telling us again how little we are 
allowed to eat or drink and making 
bootleggers out of the new rich 
(mostly foreigners).” Sort of a 
back-to-the-farm-for-farmers  move- 
ment seems to be indicated. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COL. EDWIN COX RECEIVES 
LEGION OF MERIT AWARD 


Richmond, Va. — Col. Edwin Cox, 
manager of the phosphate products 
division, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., prior to entering active service, 
was recently awarded the Legion of 
Merit for “exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services.” 

Col. Cox, commander of the 176th 
Infantry Regiment in 1942, unit pro- 
tecting the city of Washington, was 
later assigned to the general staff in 
Washington and then sent to Ger- 
many for duty with supreme head- 
quarters. The colonel is a graduate 
of Virginia Military Institute and at 
one time was secretary of the state 
central Democratic committee. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT D. FOX RESIGNS 
FROM HELMS BAKERIES 


Albert D. Fox, who completed his 
sixtieth year in the baking business 
Feb. 1, has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and production manager of 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Fox, who had held that posi- 
tion with Helms for 15 years, is being 
relieved by Earl B. Cox, formerly 
director of bakeries for the army 
service forces in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cox has been elected vice presi- 
dent, production manager and a direc- 
tor of Helms Bakeries, according to 
an announcement by Paul H. Helm, 
president of the firm. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


MILLING FIRM REPORTS 
1945 FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, here, pro 
duced over 2,000,000 sacks of fiour 
in 1945, according to the annual re 
port released by Gov. Fred Aandahl. 
It made a gross profit of $535,000; 
$67,838 was set aside for deprecia- 
tion and $50,795 for reserve, leaving 
a net of $416,388. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


What 80% Extraction Will Mean to the Baker 


By Adrian J. Vander Voort 


HAT problems is the produc- 

tion man going to have, if and 
when he has to start using 80% ex- 
traction flour? As very little work 
has been done in this country with 
this type of flour up to the present 
time, we can only submit for con- 
sideration some of the problems 
which may arise. 

In discussing this problem with a 
number of production men, I found 
that the general opinion seems to 
be that not too many difficulties will 
be encountered ‘as far as production 
is concerned. Naturally, each man 
will have to do some experimenting 
in his own shop to determine what 
adjustments will be needed in order 
to produce the best possible loaf with 
the type of flour available. 

In the mixing room, adjustments 
in absorption will have to be made. 
The 80% extraction flour will need a 
somewhat greater percentage of wa- 
ter. The mixing time may have to 
be decreased somewhat, although 
here there is some slight difference 
of opinion. Increasing the mixing 
time will probably produce a slight 
improvement in the ‘crumb color; 
however, the doughs may become 
sticky and difficulties may result in 
running the doughs through the 
make-up equipment. 

Yeast food will probably have to 
be decreased in order to minimize 
buckiness. It -may have to be elim- 
inated entirely. 

The use of diastatic malt may be 
completely “out.” This is due to the 
liquefying of the starches taking 
place and also the softening effect on 
the gluten in the dough. 

As milk solids have a stabilizing 
action as well as being an enriching 
ingredient, an increase in the amount 
used should produce better results. 

It may be possible to reduce the 
shortening content somewhat, as this 
ingredient, because it lubricates the 
gluten strands in conjunction with 
the dead weight of the dough, will re- 
sult in decreased volume. 

Probably longer fermentation time 
will be required. 

The sponge dough process should 
produce the best results. Proper 
gluten development will be essential. 

The volume of the finished loaves 
will be smaller. This may present a 
problem to those bakers who are now 
using large pans. The baker who 
has been having difficulty keeping 
the volume of the loaves down while 
using smaller pans will have this dif- 
ficulty eliminated. 

It may be necessary to use space 
boards in the troughs in order to con- 
fine the doughs, as they will spread 


Sg tN gg OM ION LOI IOs 


Although specific and detailed 
answers to many of the questions 
Posed and discussed here by Mr. 
Vander Voort, will only be made aft- 
er considerable research in mill and 
bakery laboratories and later in ac- 
tual shop experience, the accompany- 
ing article points out difficulties 
Which the bakery production man is 
likely to encounter in changing over 
his schedule to 80% extraction flour, 
as recently called for by Washington 
Officialdom. Mr. Vander Voort, who 
is technical editor of The American 
Baker, as well as head of the bak- 
ing school of the Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, is well 
known as an expert in the baking 
School and experimental fields. 


OO I eI 


out too much instead of rising prop- 
erly. J 

No trouble is expected on the slic- 
ing properties of the loaves, and 
wrapping the loaves should not pre- 
sent any problems. 

Where a definite number of the 
present types of loaves go into ship- 
ping cartons, because of the decrease 
in volume, some slight trouble may 
be expected. This, however, will be 
minor. 

Until word is received from those 
concerns manufacturing or selling en- 
richment tablets, no changes need to 
be made in the quantity to use. Up 
to now nothing is known about the 
government’s attitude in regard to 


GZ... more than 75 years, Union Pacific has 


served thirteen western states . .. been a 


partner in their development. 


This vast territory might well be called both 
the treasure-chest and bread-basket of the 
nation. In addition to its great wealth of in- 
dustrial raw materials, a boundless supply of 
foodstuffs is provided by its farms, ranches, 


orchards and fisheries. 


For example, in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and other great grain-growing 
states in Union Pacific territory, there 
is a large source of supply for the 
grain, feed, and milling industries. 
Union Pacific has the equipment and 


UNION 


PACIFIC 


The Progressive 





the enrichment of bread made with 
the 80% extraction flour. 

What about soft wheat flours? Will 
the baker have to use an 80% ex- 
traction for making his cakes and 
pastries? So far, specific mention 
of this question has not been made. 
If this type of wheat does not come 
under the new order, the baker hav- 
ing large quantities of cake flour on 
hand may possibly have some advan- 
tage over his competitor. This flour 
could be used as a topping flour for 
his sponge doughs, resulting in a 
somewhat lighter crumb color. How- 
ever, it is my understanding that this 
type of flour is not available in any 


sizeable quantity because of the scar- - 





33 


city of soft wheats. 

If the cake and pastry baker has 
to use 80% extraction flour for ‘his 
products, he will undoubtedly have 
many headaches. This type of flour 
will not be suitable for making high 
sugar and high moisture content 
cakes. This will naturally mean that 
the quality of these types of goods 
is going to suffer a great deal. 

If possible, best results will be ob- 
tained by using some of the new type 
of flour gradually with the old type 
so that any changes will come in 
gradually. This should make it easier 
for the production man to make 
whatever adjustments are necessary. 
The baker having a _ considerable 
amount of old flour on hand will have 
some advantage over the baker who 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Taese thirteen western 4} 
railroad are ripe for postwar expansion. They 
have the materials, facilities'and space. 


Above map does not attempt to show all 
products available in the various states 


personnel to meet all the requirements 
of shippers in those regions. 


served by the 


Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
the future progress of this western territory by 
providing unexcelled freight and passenger 


transportation over its Strategic Middle Route. 






fe- git 
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% Union Pacific will, upon request, 
furnish information about avail- 
able industrial and mercantile 
sites in the territory it serves. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Leute 





Man 
of Repute 





@ Edgar H. Evans, honorary chair- 
man of the Acme-Evans Co. and a 
leader in Indianapolis civic affairs, 
was recently presented with the In- 
dianapolis Community Fund’s “hon- 
orary member” award, at the organi- 
zation’s annual business meeting. 

In honor of his leadership in “busi- 
ness, civic affairs and as an educator 
and churchman,” Mr. Evans was pre- 
sented with a scroll emblematic of 
the award, one of the highest city 
and state recognitions. 

Mr. Evans has been an active 
worker in Indianapolis charity drives 
for the past 28 years. At the pres- 
entation he wore a campaign button 
presented to him during -the 1918 
war chest campaign. 

Dr. Herman B. Wells, president of 
Indiana University, principal speaker 
at the banquet, described Mr. 
Evans as “a man who was ac- 
tive as the head of a_ busi- 
ness, the director of a dozen other 





Edgar H. Evans 


commercial enterprises, who found 
his days crowded with the routines 
involved and still could find time to 
respond to innumerable civic and 
charitable appeals.” 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank J. Kane, 3311 West 130th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, after 19 years 
with Washburn Crosby Co. and Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., working with Paul 
Heerbrandt as manager, has resigned 
to engage in the brokerage business 
for himself and expects to carry a 
full line of all kinds of flour. 

J 


H. W. Jeffery, long-time flour bro- 
ker at Detroit, Mich. has quit his 
business and has moved to Los An- 
geles to live at 12130 Wilshire Boule- 
vard until he can find a permanent 
location. ‘ 


F. C. Churchman of the old Adams 
& Churchman Co., flour broker, 6390 
Webb Avenue, Detroit, reports that 
both his sons have been released from 
the service, and that he is thinking 
of resuming his old business in asso- 
ciation with them. 

w 


Charles R. Forrester, M. D., son of 
George R. Forrester, prominent grain 
man and former president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, has returned 
from the military service, where he 
had a distinguished career, and has 
resumed the general practice of med- 
icine from a Toledo office. 

& 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included G. Cullen’ Thomas; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Wilbur 
J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) Milling 
Co; J. A. Porter, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich; A. E. Kelley, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., and W. J. 
Coad, Sr., Omar, Inc., Omaha. 

a 


Hill Clark of the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation re- 
cently attended a meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion in Nashville, Tenn. 


O. E. M. Keller, president of the 
Toledo Small Business Association 





~ 


and president of Kasco Mills, Inc., 
has been nominated for the proposed 
position of Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce as a result of a poll among 
small business men who have been 
seeking, through the American Con- 
ference of Small Business Organiza- 
tions, to create a new commerce post 
in Washington. 


William Dolan of the Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Omaha, was in Kansas City 
recently, partly to attend a happy 
family reunion. Three of his brothers 
who have been in the armed services 
were home, one of whom he had not 
seen for three years. 

a 


Samuel R. Strisik of S. R. Strisik 
& Co., New York, has left for three 
weeks of fishing and golf in Florida, 
where his headquarters will be at 
Boca Raton. 


Among recent visitors to the New 
York offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were William J. Warner, 
manager of the durum and rye de- 
partments, and Douglas Anderson, 
vice president in charge of grocery 
products. ~ 


Arthur Baker, general manager, 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., was 
recently introduced on the floor of 
the New York Produce Exchange by 
David Colefnan, New York represen- 
tative of the vous” 


Ward Magill, president of Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Magill will leave on Feb. 15 to 
motor to Palm Springs for their cus- 
tomary six weeks’ spring vacation. 


Jess Horace Poole of the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Grain Exchange, who re- 
cently received his honorable dis- 
charge from the army air corps after 
serving 30 months, one year of which 
was spent in the Pacific, and Miss 
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Eunice Elizabeth Curd will be mar- 


’. ried March 5 at Wightman Chapel, 


Scarritt College. 


William M. Ely, manager of bulk 
products sales for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, recently flew to 
Philadelphia, where his son is seri- 
ously ill in a hospital. 

ee 


William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, was a recent met- 
ropolitan New York visitor. 

® 

W. J. Grover, Jr., sales director, 
food products division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, was a 
recent visitor in Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Grover was formerly connected with 
mills in Oklahoma City and in Still- 
water, Okla. 

& 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, Tex- 
as and Oklahoma manager for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from visiting 
the trade in Texas. 

2 


B. D. Eddie, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Superior Feed Mills, has been elected 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee ‘and of the board of directors of 
the Community Fund of Oklahoma 


City. 
* 


James S. Hargett, recently elected 
president of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, has resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Vet- 
erans’ Assistance organization. Mr. 
Hargett is president of the south- 
western division of General Mills, Inc. 

J 


Hern Christopher of B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., Kansas City, visited 
the Hutchinson office of the company. 
Accompanied by Clyde Truesdell, 
Hutchinson manager, he also flew 
to Bucklin, Kansas, to inspect an 
elevator. 

* 


Q. D. Edmonds, Model Mill: Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., was a recent visitor 
on the St. Louis exchange floor. 

* 


W. OC. Baird of the Baird Brokerage 
Co., Nashville, has been at home with 


sinus trouble. 
® 


Services for Samuel J. Krepps, 52, 
manager for 24 years of the Ward 
Baking Co. plant of Cleveland, who 
had been with the concern in New 
York; Newark and Boston for more 
than three decades, were recently 
conducted in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was a native of Marshall, Iowa. 

= 


Illness of 8S. F. Poindexter, secre- 
tary of the Piedmont Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Richmond, Va., forced him to 
go to Medical College Hospital re- 
cently. 

. 


Sgt. George M. Niehorster} Jr., has 
been released from the army after 
two and one half years of service 
in the south Pacific and has taken up 
his duties as president of the Fumi- 
gation Engineering Corp. in Minne- 
apolis. 

e 

Vincente Lomelin of Cia Harinera 
de Mexico, flour miller of Mexico 
City and president of the Mexico 
City Rotary Club, was a guest at a 
Feb. 5 luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club, while attending a 
conference of Rotary presidents. His 
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luncheon host was Frank E. Church, 
president of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co. Mexican millers, too, are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting wheat, said 
Mr. Lomelin, whose mill has a 2,500- 
sack capacity. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARTHUR MEEKER DEAD 


—~<—- 
Chairman of Board of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. Succumbs at 79 
in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—Arthur Meeker, Chi- 
cago civic and business leader and 
chairman of the board of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., died the evening 
of Feb. 5 in St. Luke’s Hospital from 
pneumonia at the age of 79. He had 
been ill about a week and was re- 
moved to the hospital on Feb. 2. 

Mr. Meeker was the founder of 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. He began 
to make feeds for use on his farm 
at Rondout, Ill., many years ago. His 
neighbors became interested in these 
feeds, and this was the beginning of 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., now rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s lead- 
ing formula feed manufacturers. 

Mr. Meeker is survived by his 
widow, one son, three daughters and 
two sisters. Wirt D. Walker, presi- 
dent of Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
is a nephew. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CURTIS KNEALE HEADS 
KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


Kansas City, Mo.—Curtis Kneale 
of the Standard Milling Co. was elect- 
ed president of the Kansas City Feed 
Club at the Feb. 6 meeting. He suc- 
ceeds M. A. McClelland of the M. A. 
McClelland Co. 

Eugene Selders, Spear Mills, Inc., 
was named vice president, V. E. 
Drennen, Thompson-Hayward Chem- 
ical Co., treasurer, and Gerald Chase, 
Cereal Byproducts Co., secretary. 

It was decided to revise the by- 
laws to elect two new members of 
the executive committee each year. 
Previously, executive committee mem- 
bership was permanent. The club 
also voted to resume monthly meet- 
ings. During the war meetings were 
held every other month. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPLOSION DAMAGES ROOF 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A dust explosion on 
the top floor of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. plant here Feb. 3 blew 
off a section of the roof, causing dam- 
age estimated at $20,000. The cause 
of the explosion has not been deter- 
mined. No one was injured. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
10c Wage Increase 

Woonsocket, R. I.—A general wage 
increase of 10c an hour, retroactive 
to Jan. 21, has been obtained for 
approximately 40 employees of the 
Belisle Bros. Bakery here, through 
an agreement reached last week be- 
tween the ITU and the baking com- 























pany. 
* 


James Affleck, president of 
the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, has sent a 
telegram to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson as follows: 

“Present critical shortage of 
animal feed will be greatly aug- 
mented if flour mills are re- 
quired to process 80% of the 
wheat into flour instead of pres- 
ent percentages, so we there- 
fore urge that that portion of 
proposed wheat order be elim- 
inated.” 
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Flour Run 








(Continued from page 10.) 


housewives were emphatic in their 
statements about the darker flour, 
and the President’s directive was con- 
sidered to be unpopular with most 
consumers. Grocers’ stocks disap- 
peared rapidly, and some store own- 
ers reported buying in excess of cus- 
tomers’ current needs. As a result, 
demand for family flour with the 
mills was good and deliveries were 
heavy. 


St. Louis 


With the recent publicity on the 
wheat shortage, the public started 
on a buying spree, according to re- 
ports coming in from St. Louis flour 
handlers. The flour trade is doing all 
it can, trying to replenish depleting 
stocks without much success, as mills 
are in no position to offer any quan- 
tity of flour; in fact, are having diffi- 
culties in filling any orders from their 
regular trade. 


Pittsburgh 


Public reaction to the 80% flour 
extraction directive was shown by a 
run on flour stocks by the retail 
trade at all chain stores and smaller 
grocery shops in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, a survey revealed. 

In sections where: the population is 
largely foreign born or of the first 
generation, it was thought, the dark- 
er grade of bread would not be con- 
sidered a hardship, food store owners 
stated. Of other districts, ‘Both 
women and men rushed to our flour 
shelves to stock up with as much 
flour as they could buy. Many also 
expressed their dislike of the pros- 
pect of darker bread,” the manager 
of several large chain stores reported. 
In the higher income districts, gro- 
cery store managers stated “Women 
rushed to order as much white flour 
as available. Home baking on a large 
scale seemed to be the thought of 
these individuals.” All in all, it 
seemed that the public was-taken off 
guard by the news from Washington 
about using coarse bread. 


Nashville 


Most Nashville, Tenn., grocers indi- 
cated that flour sales increased con- 
siderably and that most housewives 
bought in 25-lb sacks, considered a 
large order because city sales are 
usually confined to 5- and 10-lb or- 
ders. One mill has completely ex- 
hausted its stock, and unable to se- 
cure wheat from any source, has 
failed in attempts to buy flour from 
other mills to fill daily orders. Coun- 
try stores report several sales of 
barrel lots and a few 200-lb wooden 
barrel lots. Some grocers reported 
their entire supply of flour exhausted 
Shortly after the Truman announce- 
ment, necessitating new orders on 
blenders. 


Buffalo 


Housewives of Buffalo went on a 
flour buying orgy following the Presi- 
dent’s announcement. Early shop- 
Pers bought as much as they could, 
with the result that shelves in the 
grocery stores were quickly emptied. 
Mills were busy delivering supplies 
against contracts and grocers even 
sent their own trucks to the plants. 

One housewife, when asked by an 
overworked grocer why she was buy- 
Ing so much flour, said: “If the new 
flour is as many report it will be, 
there will be no need to ration it— 
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no one will want it. Why not ration 
flour we all understand how to bake?” 
Some bakers seemed to think that it 
would be better to ration customers 
to half their requirements which 
would consume the whole loaf rather 
than sell a whole loaf, baked from 
the new flour, half of which might 
be wasted. Complaints and brickbats 
were more numerous than. bouquets 
as to the dark loaf prospects. 


New York 


Retail grocers reported a spotty 
run on flour.by housewives. In many 
sections of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
the run has greatly lowered stocks 
but it does not seem to be as bad as 
in the Middle West since this area 
is:not considered as much of a home 
baking market. Wholesale grocers 
report stock depletion considerably 
beyond normal because of calls both 
from bakers and grocers, but still 
are not cleaned out. 

The congestion at terminals for 
some time past has kept supplies here 
limited and restriction of inventories 
has practically been in effect. Some 
of the large wholesale bakers only 
have storage space for two weeks’ 


supply. 


Boston 


The rush to buy family flour at 
Boston retail stores following an- 
nouncement of the 80% extraction 
directive was said to be reminiscent 
of consumer hoarding activities dur- 
ing the early war days just before 
rationing. Retail shelves withstood 
the onslaught for only a few days 
and by the week-end it was practi- 
cally impossible to find a sack of fam- 
ily flour. Although consumers need- 
ed little urging, retail stores con- 
tributed to the hysteria by advising 
customers to take an extra sack of 
white flour while it was available. 
Stocks which jobbers and chain stores 
had been carrying were not large and 
the frenzied demand from retail out- 
lets depleted them rapidly. Chain 
stores were reported to be out of 
flour completely and jobbers were 
fast approaching a similar position. 
Both classes of buyers were besieging 
mill agents with shipping instruc- 
tions in their efforts to replenish re- 
tailers’ stocks. Some in the trade 
believe that much of the flour now 
being hoarded will never be used. 


Utah 


With the edict of President Tru- 
man, women in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden began to buy all the white 
flour available in the area. Retail 
store shelves are practically emptied 
of their flour reserves, while whole- 
salers are drawing blanks from many 
mills. 

Stores report that women who or- 
dinarily purchased only 5-Ib sacks of 
flour are hauling 100-lb bags back 
and forth in Junior’s wagon. This 
run on flour makes the coffee hoard- 
ing a few years ago look dinky by 
comparison, dealers say. The ridicu- 
lous part of it, according to many 
dealers, is that flour stored in base- 
ments, garages and other damp places 
has a tendency toward rapid con- 
tamination or spoiling. 


Pacific Northwest 


Housewives cleaned out virtually 
every grocery store in Portland and 
near-by towns on Mr. Truman’s an- 
nouncement. The mad rush to the 
stores had subsided to some extent 
on Feb. 8, although many stores were 
not able to get flour from their 
wholesalers. 

Residential districts reported the 


heaviest run.~ One downtown store 
on Feb. 8 had few customers but 
ample supplies of family and cake 
flours on the shelves. Housewives 
were buying large quantities, enough 
in some cases to last them a year. 
Wholesale grocers reported heavy in- 
quiries from their retail outlets. Bak- 
ers, jobbers and wholesalers were 
flooding mills with wires for imme- 
diate delivery. At the end of the 
week buying has resumed more nor- 
mal proportions. 


Seattle 


The trade in and around Seattle 
without exception reported an ex- 
tremely heavy run on mills, whole- 
salers and bakery distribution cen- 
ters for flour of all types, which 
started Feb. 7. Distributors are 
swamped with orders. As yet no 
steps have been taken to _ allo- 
cate existing stocks, but if the pres- 
ent demand continues, this will be 
the next logical step on the part of 
millers and wholesalers. One miller 
ventured the guess that demand as 
of Feb. 7 was up 100% from the 
day before. This demand is equally 
heavy at inland points as at the larg- 
er coast markets, and the feeling on 
the part of all classes of flour buy- 
ers seems to be that they should get 
as much flour of all types on the 
books as possible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES GREER BUYS STOCK 
OF COKATO, MINN., COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles Greer 
has purchased the stock in the Co- 
kato (Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co. for- 
merly owned by R. R. Reed. Both 
Mr. Greer and Mr. Reed at one time 
were associated with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Mr. 
Greer having been manager of the 
feed department for that company. 





Charles Greer 


After resigning from that organiza- 
tion, a corporation was formed to 
purchase and operate the Cokato 
property. 

During the past two years exten- 
sive Construction and installation 
work was done and the former flour 
mill was converted into a modern 
feed plant, including a two-story 
brick warehouse and corn dryer. 

The Cokato firm’s “Gibraltar” line 
of feeds is distributed largely in New 
England, New York and the south- 
eastern states. 
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W. E. Long 


LONG ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


Chicago, Ill—W. E. Long, of the 
W. E. Long Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
at the annual meeting of directors 
and members, Jan. 30. He succeeds 
Vernon C. Usher of Usher’s Associat- 
ed Dairies. 

Mr. Long, a charter member of the 
Bakers Club, has served as a director 
since its formation and during the 
past year was first vice president and 
chairman of the house committee. 

M. M. Jackson, Vienna Model Bak- 
ery, Inc., was elected first vice pres- 
ident; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., second vice president; 
J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
treasurer, and S. O. Werner, The 
American Baker, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 

New directors elected are: F. E. 
Deppe, Deppe Baking Co; Ogden Geil- 
fuss, National Grain Yeast Corp; W. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co; J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; R. J. 
Murray, Ward Baking Co; George 
Neuman, Neuman’s Bakery, and F. 
A. Trochim, P. G. Baking Co. Peter 
Redler, convention program chairman 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, was re-elected. 

Reports of officers and standing 
committees showed the Bakers Club 
had enjoyed a steady growth and had 
undertaken many activities during 
the year. At the end of 1945, the 
club’s membership totaled 437, and 
its financial status also was most 
satisfactory. : 

In the evening the club’s annual 
dinner was held in the Sherman Ho- 
tel, attended by about 300 members 
and guests. The nationally known 
Quiz Kids, with their Quiz master, 
Joe Kelly, were presented, and com- 
peted with a Bakers Club team, con- 
sisting of W. E. Long, L. E. Caster, 
C. J. Burny and T. C. Weltmer. 
George C. Mariner, American Baking 
Co., Joliet, Ill. who was judge and 
scorekeeper, announced the Quiz 
Kids as victors by a close score. 

Retiring president Vernon C. Ush- 
er presided, and presented the newly 
elected officers and directors. The 
new president, W. E. Long, on behalf 
of the membership, presented Mr. 
Usher with a ring in appreciation 
for his work as chief executive dur- 
ing 1945. Mr. Long also paid a 
tribute to Louise K. Buell, manager, 
and her assistant, Frieda Bertsche, 
for their handling of the club’s activ- 
ities and offices. 















80% Flour Ordered 





(Continued from page 9.) 


Every objection or counter offer of 
the milling and affiliated industries 
was brushed aside by Mr. Anderson 
in sharp answers. Feed shortages 
was no reason to produce more mill- 
feed from low extraction flour, he 
said. Macaroni manufacturers asked 
an exemption to maintain their indus- 
try’s high standard. This proposal 
was turned down out of hand by the 
secretary's answer that he was sure 
that our Italian population would 
willingly accept lower standards here 
if it meant that their compatriots 
at home would obtain more food. 

When the subject of the Food and 
Drug Administration standards and 
federal and state enrichment regu- 
lations was brought up, USDA spokes- 
men stated that these standards 
would be waived during the period 
of the emergency which does not 
necessarily end with the close of 
this crop year. Government spokes- 
men stated that orders legalizing 
this exemption would be forthcoming. 

A noticeable aspect of the ses- 
sion here was that the milling and 
baking industry was not in com- 
plete agreement with the milling in- 
dustry proposal. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Bak- 
ing Corp., speaking for the bakers, 
said that while he did not desire 
either alternative, what he feared 
most, he said, was the. curtailment 
of baking industry volume if the mill- 
ing industry were to set aside part 
of short extraction flour production 
for export. 

Following the morning session at 
the USDA, the millers’ committee 
reported the session would be re- 
newed in the afternoon. That meet- 
ing did not occur as the millers were 
unable to judge the merits of the 
alternatives in the time allotted. Con- 
sequently the USDA Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee went into closed 
session to discuss the impact of the 
order on them. 

Following the meeting at which 
the millers’ proposal was rejected by 
Secretary Anderson, Harry Bullis, 
president, and James F. Bell, chair- 
man of the board, General Mills, 
Inc., spent a half hour in confer- 
ence with President Truman. No 
change in the administration’s de- 
mands for a higher rate of flour ex- 





traction and other wheat conserva- 
tion plans resulted from the con- 
ference. 

Secretary Anderson, in analyzing 
the milling industry proposal, quick- 
ly detected that the millers were 
aiming ‘at flour production at the rate 
of 100% of capacity and ripped into 
that phase of the statement sharply. 

One aspect of the whole contro- 
versy which the milling industry ap- 
pears to have overlooked is that the 
government wants to cut down the 
consumption of bread and flour in 
this country, and if unpalatable flour 
and bakery products will effect that 
condition, the administration goal is 
achieved. On numerous occasions 
when government officials have been 
told that a higher extraction flour 
will curtail consumption they have 
said, “That is what we want.” 

Consequently after a member of 
the cabinet, none other than the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. 
Anderson, gratuitously went out of 
his way to issue a stinging rebuke 
to ‘the industry for suggesting a con- 
structive proposal which would as- 

,sure continued high quality flour and 
bakery products to the American 
consumer, it was agreed by the com- 
mittee that if the government want- 
ed to export wheat and flour to Eu- 
rope and at the same time provide a 
less acceptable flour to‘the American 
public there was nothing left for the 
millers to do but to accede to this 
proposal. 

That the industry will go on a 
uniform grade of flour produced from 
80% extraction of wheat means that 
the Office of Price Administration 
will have to act to correct flour ceil- 
ings and an adjustment of the sub- 
sidy will be necessary. 

The problem of baggings for the 
bulkier high extraction flour is an- 
other detail which will have to be 
settled, but it is likely that the gov- 
ernment will short-cut this phase by 
permitting packing of flour in pres- 
ent bagging at other than standard 
weights. 

Disposition of current mill con- 
tracts will provide another trouble- 
some matter, but the government 
order will dispose of legal problems 
presumably by cutting across con- 
tracts. 

These and many other technical 
details will undoubtedly be settled 
in due course by the USDA, which is 
operating under a mandate to give 
top priority to the movement of 
wheat for export. 








Australia Finds Additional 
Wheat for Export This Year 


Melbourne, Australia. — Australian 
food officials disclosed recently the 
existence in the commonwealth of 
an important stockpile of foods and 
announced that it would have 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 bus of wheat 
for export this year. 

The authorities said 35,000,000 bus 
could be supplied before June. The 
plan is for Australia to export to 
British Empire regions such as In- 
dia, Malaya, Hong Kong, South Afri- 
ca and New Zealand. They said this 
would permit Canada to send great- 
er quantities to England on a short- 
er haul. 

The Australian wheat board asked 
all millers to work three shifts daily 
to make as much flour available as 
possible. 


Food items in the Australian sur- 
pluses at the end of 1945 included 
45,000 tons of meat, 4,500,000 Ibs 
of cheese, quantities of butter and 
eggs and 1,000,000 cases of unrefrig- 
erated canned goods. 

The bulk of the food reserve was 
being held for British Ministry of 
Food orders to help ease Great Brit- 
ain’s food shortage, it was said. 


Canada Cites Wheat Exports 

Ottawa, Canada.—Canada shipped 
176,500,000 bus of wheat abroad dur- 
ing the first five months of the 1946 
crop year, J. A. MacKinnon, minister 
of trade, reported recently. It is ex- 
pected that Canada will ship approxi- 
mately 335,000,000 bus during the 
crop year. This would reduce that 
country’s carryover to 50,000;000 bus. 
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Numerous Bagging Problems 
Created by 80% Flour Order 


Operative millers are divided in 
their opinions of whether 100 lbs of 
80% extraction flour can be packed 
in a textile bag made to contain 100 
lbs of 72% extraction flour. 

The higher extraction flour, one 
miller stated, will bulk approximately 
10% more and that miller believed 
it would be impossible to get 100 
lbs into any of the bags now on hand. 

Another miller is of the opinion 
that 100 lbs of the high extraction 
flour can be packed into the bags 
now on hand. “It may take some 





TROUBLES OF HIS OWN 
* 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, who 
left Chicago for Washington the aft- 
ernoon of Feb. 9 to be on hand for 
conferences on the wheat crisis, suf- 
fered from troubles of other than 
an industrial nature. On his arrival 
at the capital, pain in his ears had 
become so great that he was taken 
to a hospital, where both ears were 
lanced. Mr. Steen expected to leave 
the hospital Feb. 13. 





shaking to get 100 Ibs into the bag, 
and still leave enough cloth to sew 
the bag shut,” he said. 

The government order to produce 
one grade of 80% extraction flour 
could not have been more untimely, 
judged from the viewpoint of textile 
bag manufacturers. The scarcity of 
gray goods and burlap has never 
been more acute than it now is, and 
apparently no provision has been 
made in the flour order to provide 
for’more cloth from which to make 
flour sacks. 

Mills probably will have to make 
the best of a bad situation by using 
whatever type of bag they now have 
on hand. Some mills, it is reported, 
are planning to stencil or overprint 
bags that bear their leading brand 
names. Other mills. plan to sew on 
an “emergency flour” or “government 



























grade” tag when the bag is closed. 
At least one milling company antici- 
pated the government’s order to pro- 
duce one grade of 80% extraction 
flour and ordered its bag supplier to 
design a label or brand design spe- 
cifically for use on sacks packed with 
the government grade flour. 

Milling companies are unwilling to 
jeopardize the reputations of their 
leading advertised brands of flour 
by packing the 80% flour in a bag 
showing an established brand label. 
But with the critical shortage of 
bags of any type, not to mention 
the inability of the bag manufactur- 
ers to supply immediately special 
bags labeled 80% flour, all flour mills 
probably will. be required to pack 
the flour in bags they have on hand. 

Officials of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
announced Feb. 12 that the com- 
pany’s 80% extraction flour would 
not be packed in sacks bearing their 
“Pillsbury’s Best” label. “Our home 
economists are perfecting recipes 
using the dark flour to help women 
bake the best bread they can during 
this flour emergency,” the company’s 
announcement stated. 

It is probable that other milling 
companies will adopt the same prac- 
tice as soon as the bag suppliers can 
begin to produce sacks for the emer- 
gency grade flour. Withdrawal of a 
long-advertised brand name, rather 
than cheapening the product, was 
first adopted in American industry 
during the war by the makers of a 
leading brand of chewing gum. The 
company continued: to advertise the 
brand, however, explaining that “it 
will be back on the counters when we 
can again get quality ingredients.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECOVERING FROM INJURIES 








Atchison, Kansas. — Clarence 
Blanke, secretary and manager, and 
E. J.. Eymann, sales manager, Blair 
Elevator Corp., Atchison, are making 
good progress in recovering from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident near Atchison recently. 


PLANNING FOR CONVERSION—J. V. Bass, vice president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills, Omaha, Neb., is shown with the two men in 
his organization most directly concerned with the change-over from the 
production of 72% extraction flour to the new emergency 80% extrac- 


tion flour. 


Shown with Mr. Bass inspecting bread baked from the brown 


flour are G. R. McCullough, milling superintendent, and A. A. Andre, lab- 


oratory director. 
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Millers’ Proposal 





(Continued from page 9.) 


ed by poorer baking characteristics 
and less uniformity in the flour and 
more rapid staling of baked goods. 

4. Waste in the distribution of 
80% extraction flour will be higher 
since insect infestation and rancidity 
will be appreciably. greater. This is 
particularly true in the United States 
where flour must be shipped long 
distances, often in a warm climate 
and stored for long periods of time. 

5. It is assumed that the 80% re- 
quirement will apply to flour milled 
for the export market, since chang- 
ing back and forth between. the 
present extraction and 80% is not 
practicable. The Caribbean markets 
are the most important markets left 
open to American flours. The bak- 
ing characteristics of an 80% ex- 
traction flour would be entirely un- 
satisfactory in this area. Similar 
difficulties will appear in other coun- 
tries which have been markets for 
our white flour. In addition, keep- 
ing qualities and insect infestation 
are always problems in tropical mar- 
kets and 80% flour will increase 
these hazards tremendously. Ameri- 
can millers furthermore will face 
the competition of other flour ex- 
porting countries that continue to 
mill white flour. 

6. The introduction of feed into 
flour will reduce the supply of by- 
product millfeeds available to feed- 
ers in the United States by 750,000 
tons between now and June 30. It 
is illogical and inefficient to put 
millfeed into flour as long as any 
wheat is being fed to animals. 

7. We may expect a substantial 
and permanent long range reduction 
of per capita consumption of wheat 
products resulting from an 80% ex- 
traction flour. In 1916 the per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat flour in 
the United States was 200 lbs. Dur- 
ing the period of the World War I 
per capita consumption dropped 25 
lbs or 12% %, although the extrac- 
tion then required was but 75%. 
We may expect an even more drastic 
decline during this postwar period 
as the result of using an 80% ex- 
traction flour. Domestic consump- 
tion of wheat in recent years has 
been approximately 540,000,000 bus 
per year. If we assume a reduc- 
tion of consumption only as large as 
that which occurred after World 
War I, the wheat surplus prophesied 
by the Department of Agriculture 
for this postwar period will be in- 
creased by approximately 70,000,000 
bus per annum. 

8. In addition to the above prob- 


* 


The flour committee of the 
New York Produce Exchange,. 
whose chairman is Samuel R. 
Strisik, sent the following tele- 
gram to Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Wallace on the 80% extraction 
proposal: 

“Our committee in special 
session for consideration re- 
cent presidential directive was 
forced to act by dozens of pro- 
tests from jobbers of flour and 
bakers small and large. By 
necessity we must protest this 
directive and some alternative 
program must be found to 
salvage as much as needed for 
the hungry abroad with whom 
our sympathies are.” 
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lems, there are the. following com- 
plications which a five months’ pro- 
gram does not. justify: 

a. Required Change or suspension 
of federal and state flour definitions 
and standards. 

b. Complications 
adjustments. 

c. Changes in the subsidy pro- 
gram. 

d. Legal complications in furnish- 
ing 80% extraction flour on export 
sales of white flour. 

e. Possible changes in OPA price 
ceilings. 

f. Changes in containers, labels 
and packaging equipment. 

g. Substantial mechanical changes 
in mills. 

As stated in our opening paragraph, 
the milling industry is in full ac- 
cord with the President’s desire to 
save 25,000,000 bus of wheat from 
domestic consumption. We feel that 
this end can be best attained by a 
program based ‘on the three follow- 
ing essentials: 

1. Continuation of the present 68 
to 72% extraction. 

2. The issuance of a set-aside or- 
der requiring the milling industry 
to deliver a larger percentage of its 
production for export. 

3. Voluntary allocation by the 
mills of the remaining production 
based on deliveries to each class of 
trade during the last quarter of 
1945. We arrived at the percentage 
of set-aside as follows: 

a. The monthly grind of the mills 
of the United States is averaging 
currently about 55,000,000 bus. 

b. The Combined Food Board has 
allocated 7,500,000 bus per month 
until June 30 for export in the form 
of flour. 

c. The President’s objective of an 
additional 25,000,000 bus before July 
1 will require 5,500,000 bus per 
month. 

d. This 5,500,000 bus per month 
will come out of the current do- 
mestic consumption of 47,500,000 bus 
per month and will reduce that con- 
sumption by approximately 11.6%. 
The total supply for export as flour 
would then be 13,000,000 bus per 
month or roughly 23.6% of a 55,- 
000,000-bu monthly grind. 

e. Export allocation will be con- 
trolled by the permit system at pres- 
ent in operation for mills current- 
ly furnishing flour for export. Those 
mills not at this time milling flour 
for export will be able to route their 
allocation through the Office of ‘the 
Flour Co-ordinator, which is now op- 
erating. 

f. The accomplishment of the 
above proposal is dependent upon 
sufficient and appropriate wheat be- 
ing available to maintain this high 
production schedule. 

The effects of the above, program 
will be as follows: 

1. Europe needs food quickly. 
This plan will provide it in a form 
that can move directly into consump- 
tion instead of as_a raw material 
which must be further processed by 
European mills. This may mean val- 
uable weeks. Definite information 
has been received that in some needy 
countries the local mills are unable 
to grind their wheat allocations. To 
give them wheat instead of flour 
serves only to delay the movement 
into consumption at a most critical 
time: 

2. This plan will not reduce the 
supply of essential by-product feeds 
available for the American feeder, 
whereas an 80% extraction flour will 
cut that supply by 30% or- 750,000 
tons between now and June 30. 

3. This program will provide the 
most efficient tuse-of our wheat re- 


in enrichment 
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EMERGENCY BREAD—A test loaf of pan bread baked from 80% ex- 
traction flour is shown on the right in the picture above, compared with 
a loaf baked from the normal 72% extraction bakers patent flour. The 
emergency bread has a definite grayish brown color which is not discerni- 
ble in the above picture, due to the loss of detail in the photographic and 
reproduction process. The loss in loaf volume and crumb texture, how- 
ever, is clearly demonstrated in the picture. 





OLD AND NEW BREAD—The loaf of open hearth bread on the left in 


the picture above was made from 72% extraction flour. 
right was baked from 80% extraction emergency flour. 


The loaf on the 
The loss in loaf 


volume is the most apparent difference in the two loaves, but the 80% 
flour imparts a brown color to the bread which is not readily detected 
in the picture above, due to the loss of detail in the one-color photo- 


graphic process and also the loss in detail in reproduction. 


The same 


ingredients, except for the type of flour, were used in both loaves. 





sources. The wheat will be used to 
provide white flour in its most satis- 
factory form for human consumption. 
Furthermore, it will furnish animal 
feed in a form more desirable than 
whole or ground wheat. 

4. Bakers will continue to re- 
ceive the flour they are accustomed 
to handle. . They will not have to 
change their formulas or their sched- 
ules. This is of great importance to 
the small retail baker. 

5. The American public will con- 
tinue to receive the types of bread 
and other manufactured wheat prod- 
ucts to which it is accustomed 
though in diminished quantities. It 
will get smaller quantities of high 
quality products rather than have 
its tastes and habits permanently 
affected by the introduction of lower 
grade, less palatable bakery prod- 
ucts. 

6. The American housewife will 
not have to discard long established 
household baking recipes with atten- 
dant waste and irritation. 

7. The American farmer will not 
have his postwar market for wheat 
threatened by the competition of 
other foods which have not been 


downgraded by government order. 

In conclusion, we would emphasize 
that: 

a. Our program will meet the 
President’s objective of saving 25,- 
000,000 bus wheat for export. 

b. Supplies of by-product feeds 
for animals will not be reduced. 

c. There will be the minimum of 
interference with the habits of the 
people of the United States. They 
gladly share what they have with 
the world, but they will not willing- 
ly accept dark flour and dark bread. 
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CHANGE IN NAME MADE 
BY HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas.—The Arrow Mills, 
Inc., has been incorporated to take 
over the business of the Houston Mill- 
ing Co., division of the Continental 
Grain Co. There will be no change 
in the management or the employees 
of the milling company which oper- 
ates a flour mill of 8,000 cwts capac- 
ity on the Houston ship channel, a 
large feed manufacturing plant and 
a concrete storage elevator of 1,- 
500,000 bus. 








No Wheat Ceiling Rise, OPA Says 


Washington, D. C.—There will be no increase in wheat ceilings in the 
future, the Office of Price Administration reiterated last week. 

The agency said it was aware there is a certain amount of holding back 
of wheat shipments in expectation of higher ceilings, but that a price in- 
crease at this time would not solve the wheat shortage problem. 

One of the principal bottlenecks now is the shortage of boxcars, the 
OPA added, pointing out that a shipment of wheat from Portland to Europe 
was held up recently because of a shortage of cars to bring wheat to the 


port. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A practical halt to all flour 
sales followed the 80% wheat extraction di- 
rective issued by President Truman. Mills 
are now out of the market almost com- 
pletely, with only an occasional small sale 
made to take care of some special situa- 
tion. Except for buyers with practically 
nothing on the books, there is no benefit 
in buying since the 80% order undoubt- 
edly would cut across all contracts. Mills 
were swamped with shipping directions from 
all classes of trade. Family flour job- 
bers were being cleaned out by the run 
on flour at grocery stores, while bakers 
wanted to get as much of their bookings 
as possible in their possession. 

Sales for all of last week were substan- 
tial, but nearly all of the booking was 
done befort the Truman announcement. The 
average for the week was around 107% of 
capacity for Southwestern mills, compared 
with 76% in the previous week and 61% 
a year ago. In the last few days of the 
week bookings were down to about 10% 
of capacity and have fallen lower since 
then. 

The pre-Truman average was running 
close to 200%, to some extent because of 
increased pressure from buyers and also 
because some mills with low unfilled bal- 
ances under the subsidy were able to take 
on more flour when assured that all flour 
ground up to June 30 would be eligible 
for the DSC payments. Some of the larger 
bakers were in the market earlier in the 
week, and one was seeking to buy for 
120 days when the Truman announcement 
hit. 

A few scattered lots went for export 
early last week and much more could 
have been sold. Moderate lots went to 
the Belgian commission, Netherlands and 
Latin-America. Since then business has 
been shut off, and exporters and im- 
porters alike are wondering about the 
status of unshipped contracts. 

Mills have stepped up operations as high 
as possible but have no chance of keeping 
up with shipping orders. 

Nominal quotations Feb. 9, sacked: es- 
tablished brands of family flour $4.35@ 
4.40, bakers short patent $3.39@3.41, stand- 
ard patent $3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, 
first clears $3.20@3.30, second clears and 
low grade $3@3.10, soft winter short patent 





$3.53@3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard 
grade $3.35. 
Sixteen mills report domestic business 


active, 7 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow and 4 dull. 


Oklahoma City: The tight wheat market 
was refiected in another dull week with 
sales ranging from 5 to 50% and averag- 
ing 21% compared with 14% the previous 
week and 58% a year ago. No exports 
were reported. Domestic bookings were 
divided 85% to the family trade and 15% 
to bakers. Operations ranged from 50 to 
100% and averaged 85% compared with 
87% a week ago and 89% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points Feb. : 
hard wheat short patent flour $4@4.61, soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.61, standard pat- 
ent $3.90@4.41; bakers, carloads $3.32, 
13.56% protein or $3.39 for excess 13.5% 
with 10c additional for enrichment; bakers, 
in trucks, short patent plain $3.75; bakery 
standard $3.65 with 12c additional for en- 
richment. 


Omaha: Scarcities in the flour market 
here grew to higher levels last week. Big- 
gest of all, millers report, is the boxcar 
shortage. One large concern has 1,000,- 
000 bus of wheat out in the state just 
waiting for boxcars to bring it to the mill 
for flour production: Action from Wash- 
ington has helped the situation only to a 
small degree and the future course of the 
flour market depends wholly on the ability 
of the government and railroads to furnish 
boxcars for wheat shipment. 

Little or no flour was booked in this 
area last week, as millers have sufficient 
trouble trying to fill orders now on hand. 

Export shipment was tremendous and 
most of it went to European markets— 
England, Belgium, Holland, France and 
Germany. The flour for the most part was 
forwarded to New York and Philadelphia 
brokers for overseas shipment. 

The sack shortage is reported to be 
catching up with millers. The 25% reduc- 
tion in cotton allotments poses -as another 
great difficulty in supplying flour to the 
market. Several mills said they received a 
lot of inquiries, but were unable to cope 
with the situation in spite of the fact 
that production went on around the clock, 
seven days a week. Shipping directions 
came in regularly. About 75% here were 
family buyers, 25% bakers. 

Quotations Feb. 9: family short patents 
$3.92, standard patent $3.72, bakers short 
patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clears 
$3.02, and low grade clear $2. 82. 

Wichita: Mills operated from 6 to 7 
days, 24 hours per day, for an over-all 
average of 6% days. Shipping directions 
ran from 110 to 125% of capacity for an 


average of 120%. Sales were generally 
light, _ except in one mill, where, for the 
tive week, sales at 200% 





of Sepaate were reported. 


All mills re- 


port increasing difficulties due to scarcity 
of bags and wheat. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was fairly 
‘static last week. A tremendous demand 
from domestic and foreign buyers was ig- 
nored, as far as new contracts were con- 
cerned. Backlogs have shrunk to the point 
more flour could be booked, but paucity 
of wheat supplies left the mills no alterna- 
tive. They booked small lots where there 
was real need and refused to extend hold- 
ings of those having flour contracted. The 
threat of dark flour brought a _ veritable 
deluge of directions which left millers 
reeling. The usual thing was for a holder 
to order twice as much flour out as he 
normally would. Mixed car buyers de- 
manded full cars of flour. 

Salina: Demand for flour has been active 
but mills will not make sales on account 
of the uncertainties that prevail at the 
present time. Shipping directions are ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Texas: Restricted offerings motivated by 
the tight wheat situation and higher ex- 
traction prospects, continue to be the order 
of the day. Demand from jobbers and re- 
tailers is still greater than can be satis- 
fied, and talk of debasing of flour quality 
is stimulating another wave of hoarding. 
Sales that are being made are almost en- 
tirely family flour and amount generally 
to 15 to 25% of capacity. Everyone who 
has flour booked is demanding shipment 
and volume of shipping directions exceeds 
production, though operations are as near 
maximum production as can be attained. 
Quotations Feb. 9, 100’s: family flour, ex- 
tra high patent $4.43, high patent $4.18, 
standard bakers, under .44% ash $3.52; 
first clears, not enriched $3.35@3.42, de- 
livered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: With so many uncertainties 
confronting them, spring wheat millers 
have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, so far as the baking trade is con- 
cerned. They are not even seeking carlot 
business. Their warehouse stocks at dis- 
tributing centers are fairly heavy, so they 
are encouraging their customers to draw 
on these stocks until the present perplex- 
ing situation has been clarified. 

The family flour business has been boom- 
ing, however, and it is understood that 
the Buffalo units of some Minneapolis 
companies are running full on family flour. 
Interior northwestern mills had a big run 
on family flour last week, and were forced 
to limit the quantity sold to individual 
purchasers. Farmers were buying white 
flour while they could get it, and there 
was evidence of hoarding on all sides. 

The reaction of the big wholesalers to 
the President’s directive has been very 
laudatory. They have simply adopted a 
waiting attitude. If they have to take an 
80% extraction flour, they will change their 
formulas accordingly and put up with it as 
best they can. They take, with reserva- 
tions, the reports now emanating from 
Washington that Britain thrived under war- 
time bread, and remember stories to the 
opposite. Shipping directions from bakers 
have increased perceptibly. 

Bookings by northwestern mills last week 


were around 57% of capacity, compared 
with 80% a week earlier, and 60% a 
year ago. 


Quotations Feb. 11: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: All mills 
report a sharp pick-up in local demand, 
with family flour sales running far above 
normal. When the announcement of 80% 
extraction flour was made, farmers began 
driving to town ,to lay in a supply of 
white flour, and took back home with them 
enough to last several months. Grocery 
store stocks in the city and the country 
were soon exhausted. Millfeed demand is 
heavy, with a prospect of serious curtail- 
ment in output if the longer extraction 
rule becomes effective. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The President’s directive that 
millers must grind an 80% flour upset 
every segment of the industry. This news 
was not well received. Everyone seems 
heartily in accord with the conservation 
program and necessity of feeding the peo- 
ple in Europe, but millers, flour distributors 
and bakers are in accord that other means 
should and could be found to fill the pro- 
gram. They are hopeful that the meet- 
ings between millers, bakers and United 
States Department of Agricultural officials, 
early this week, will result in another 
program that will permit the millers to con- 
tinue producing present grades of flour, 
and bakers to supply the public with the 
kind of bakery products they want and 
like. 

The news, that startled the flour dis- 
tributing industry here, affected flour busi- 
ness last week. Some buyers were anxious 
to place orders if they would be able 
to get the regular grades, but these orders 
were not accepted. As a result only scat- 
tered small sales were made to those in 
need of flour. 

Quotations Feb. 9: spring top patent 
$3.57, standard patent $3.47, first clear $3.40 





@3.67, second clear $2, family flour $4.51; 
hard winter short patent $3.57, 95% patent 
$3.47, first clear $3.40@3.44, soft winter 
short patent $3.55@4.31, 95% patent $3.46 
@4.06, first clear $3.25 @3.35. 

St. Louis: Mills report the trade urgent- 
iy ealling for flour deliveries. Sales were 

limited to regular buyers. The demand 
was much greater than mills were able to 
satisfy, due to the lack of wheat and 
many other distributing factors. High pro- 
tein clears were in good demand at ceiling 
prices, with offerings scant. Jobbers said 
buyers were anxious for all kinds of flour. 
However, they were only taking care 
of the regular trade with spot stuff they 
had on hand, as they were uncertain of 
being able to replace their stocks from 
the mills. 

Central states mills reported a. steady 
and heavy demand for flour which they 
were unable to take care of. However, 
they were doing their best to supply their 
regular customers. Prices were at the 
ceiling. 

Quotations Feb. 9: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 95% 
$4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard winter 
bakery patent $3.50, family patent $3.65@ 
3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, first 
clear $3.25@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: President Truman’s order for 
millers to employ 80% extraction in their 
milling has put the trade, more particular- 
ly the housewives, on a buying spree. 
Millers are sitting on the sidelines insofar 
as offerings are concerned, until the situ- 
ation becomes more clarified. Buyers are 
pressing hard for deliveries against con- 
tracts. Another question is that of brands, 
whether the value of these brands will 
be lessened by packing the darker flour 
in sacks under the old names. One sug- 
gestion has been made of marking the 
sacks containing the new flour ‘‘emergen- 
cy flour,” which would require stamping 
all such sacks. The effect on feeds also 
has come in for a lot of attention as the 
by-products under the 80% extraction will 
be materially reduced and farmers may 
have to market their livestock and poultry. 
Some in the trade incline to the belief 
that rationing of flour would accomplish 
the objects of the administration more 
efficiently than increasing the extraction 
on account of so many factors involved, 
such as feeds, maintenance of brand values 
and the aversion of many consumers to dark 
flour. The situation is very confused. 

Quotations Feb. 9, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clears $3.70; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.65; soft 
winter short patent $3.81, first clear $3.55. 


New York: Flour markets are at a stand- 
still. Mills are practically withdrawn in 
a chaos that awaits government clarifica- 
tion, and until this is done the trade marks 
time. Prices are at ceilings and sales 
are of emergency variety. Quotations are 
either withdrawn, or at ceilings. Spring 
high glutens $3.95, standard patents $3.75, 
clears $3.80@3.90; southwestern short pat- 
ents $3.85, standard patents $3.75; soft win- 
ter straights, Pennsylvania $3.90@3.95, Pa- 
cific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour business is at a stand- 
still as the trade awaits final action on the 
government’s proposed restriction on flour 
for domestic consumption. Mill agents are 
reluctant to accept business under the cir- 
cumstances and the only commitments be- 
ing booked are coming from those buyers 
who need flour immediately. Buyers are 
flooding mill agents with inquiries on the 
effect of the government action, but the 
picture is not yet clear. The majority 
of bakers appear to prefer keeping flour 
at its present quality and reduce the 
amount available for domestic use, but also 
with an increase in bread prices which 
would be necessary with a. volume de- 
crease. Shipping directions are coming in 
heavily, especially from distributors of 
family flour, who are unable to keep re- 











tailers supplied, due to heavy consumer 
demand resulting from the government an- 
nouncement. Quotations Feb. 9: spring 
high gluten $3.95@3.97, short patent $3.84@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, first clears 
$3.55@3.60; southwestern short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 
$3.74@3.77; 
straight $3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: The tone of the flour mar- 
ket was very firm last week, with prices 
of practically all grades at ceilings. Offer- 
ings are exceedingly light, and a good 
many of the mills have withdrawn from 
the market awaiting fuller details of the 
recent presidential order cutting the use 
of wheat, and informal flour rationing. 
Apparently, one of.the first rulings to be 
issued will be a limitation on mill in- 
ventories, and such a move will act as a 
brake on forward bookings. Rationing of 
flour through distribution to be regulated 
by the Department of Agriculture, caused 

iderable disc ion in trade circles, and 
fears are voiced that it will bring new 
problems to the baking industry, already 
beset by many difficulties, including wage 
demands, by reducing its volume. Local 
demand is only moderate and confined 
mostly to small lots for fill-in requirements, 

Quotations Feb. 9: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.75@3.85; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter straights 
nearby $3.60@3.65. 

Pittsburgh: Flour demand from bakers 
and jobbers exceeded sales last week. Few 
mills were accepting orders, although bak- 
ers in urgent need of flour were taken 
care of by the majority of mills. Bakers 
showed grave concern over reports from 
Washington citing probable shortage of 
white flour and the possibility of the pub- 
lic being forced to use dark bread. Job- 
bers bought family patent immediately after 
President Truman’s directive. Mill repre- 
sentatives have very limited amounts of 
flour to offer and many mills are entirely 
out of the market. Mixed cars, when ob- 
tainable, sold immediately, even with two 
thirds flour and one third feed, but offer- 
ings were limited and demand far exceed- 
ed the supply. Bakers and jobbers con- 
tinue ordering out their flour in excep- 
tionally brisk manner. All flour prices 
are firm. Railroads are doing a good job 
in getting shipments through on time. 

Quotations Feb. 9: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, fancy clear $3.60@ 
3.65, first clear $3.55; spring bakers short 
patent $3.80, standard $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, first clear $3.60, fancy clear $3.70@ 
3.79; soft winter bakers cake flour $4.35 
@ 4.60, intermediate grade $4.10@4.35, 
straight $3.67.@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, fam- 
ily flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The situation in regard 
to the supply of flour in this area has not 
eased during the week. The. shortage of 
wheat is now so serious that the prospect 
of many mills being forced to close tem- 
porarily is being discussed. 

Quotations: spring wheat $3.58, f.0.b. New 
Orleans; hard winter standard patent $3.48, 
short $3.60; soft winter straight $3.60, short 
$3.75. All latter prices’ are f.o.b. mill. 


Nashville: New sales of flour are limited 
to an occasional car or so which mills 
are willing to sell to take care of regu- 
lar customers. No offerings are made 
and mills in and around Nashville who 
have depleted their supplies of wheat have 
been trying to secure flour. However, gen- 
erally this is impossible. The opinion 
on the wheat situation differs, but the 
consensus is that there is enough wheat 
to take care of domestic requirements 
and to help feed the other countries. It 
is reported that local flour interests have 
their requirements booked for approximate- 
ly 90 days, and the rumor that flour is 
scarce and bread might be rationed has 
not had time to increase sales. Dealers 
indicate, however, that country orders are 
larger this week than is usual at this 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis 





. Chicago 
Spring first patent ............ $...@3.57 
Spring standard patent ........ oe O38. 
Spring first clear ......s.ss06. 3.40@3.67 
Hard winter short patent ...... ~--@3.5 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... -+-@3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.40@3.44 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.56 @4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.46@4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 3.25 @3.35 
EVO ON  WEOe  o wee eter wnecens 5.30@5.40 
BVO: TORS, ORE ok 6 eee ceed 4.20@4.40 
po eee See rer eae ore + oe @3.75 
New York 
Spring first patent ............ Tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ......... o+- @3. 
Spring first clear ........++4-. 3.80@3.90 
Hard winter short patent ...... -@3.8 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... -@3.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... -@. 
Soft winter short patent ...... a Bee 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.90 @3.95 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ......... rT: ae 
Rye flour, white ...... ‘ss 5.70@5.90 
Rye flour, dark .......seeeeeees ~-@... 
DOTROIIRE, ING. To ceisicccecwscoss - @4.03 
er 8. Frendieee 
Family patent ...... oo @. «ee @... 
Soft winter straight.. -@.. «6 CM ose 
POSEY ce cctvicosene cos@ccs bbe one 
Dakota std. patent... wave vee Ve eee 
Montana std. patent. ~«@... ooo ove 


(Canadian quotations 


of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.60 $...@3.80 
+ -@3.34 ee ee ---@3.50 -+-@3.70 
3.00@3.10 -@. ve wae ee .--@3.70 
V6 cee 3.39@3.41 «++ @3.50 +++ @3.80 
.@. -@3.31 3.50@3. 55 «+. @3.70 
vee @ 3.20@3. 30 3.25@3.35 +e» @3.65 
--@. 3.63@3.58 ...@4.05 ...@3.81 
+ @., «-@3.35 -@3.80 o2e@ .., 
er. Fer ye 3.32 @3.75 : - @3.55 
5.25@5.40 »-@. -@5.63 .-@5.57 
4.65 @4.80 ooo. -»- @5.03 +++ @5.07 
«++ @3.62 »-@. - @3.99 ++» @3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland {Nashville 
$..-@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@.-- 
--@3.73 3.74@3.77 -@3.66 ...@.-- 
3.75@3.85 3.556@3.60 T@3 .65 ooe@ woe 

-@3.83 3.84@3.87 -- @3.76 -@. 

@3.73 3.74@3.77 -- @3.66 -@. 

eee ees KE ay bee -@.- 
««-@... 3.70@3.80 ««@4.53 4.74@ 4.84 
*3.60@3.65 3.60@3.70 .+@4.28 4,80@5.05 
+++@... 3.50@3.60 --@. 4,35 @ 4.65 
5.70 @5.80 Tr en --@. 2+@ wes 
ATE, Se Ee @. ++@ oe 
- @4.03 ates -@. -@ «+ 


Toronto **Winn Hy 


Spring top patentf.. $...@6.05 $...@5.3 
Spring second patent{ :@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear] -@3.30 ++@.-- 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.64 ...@.- 
Ontario soft whe aed 5.50 ...@. 
Ontario exports§ . -@6.25 ...@-s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 
winter wheat flour. 
§280-lb cottons. 


ttHigh glutens. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 
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soft winter patent $3.70@3.80,~ 
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season. Prices are strong to higher. 

Quotations Feb. 9: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.74@4.84; cake flour, not over -41% ash 
$4.07@4.17; cake flour, .41% or more ash 
$3.84@3.94; short patent family flour $5.20 
@5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.20, straight 
$4.80@5.05, clear $4.35@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour millers are completely up 
in the air as to the implications of the 
new wheat order, and are awaiting copies 
of the actual order itself. before making 
definite commitments. It is pointed out 
that the Pacific Northwest is the only 
area in the country where all grades of 
wheat are used, and where a miller must 
carry an inventory of several different 
varieties to take care of his market blends. 
It is common practice to buy several 
months’ supply of the rarer varieties, and 
millers are worried that the inventory limi- 
tation will thus force them into milling 
only one or two types of flour, and force 
them out of the blend market, which has 
been built-up by them over a period of 
many years. 

Furthermore, it is common practice here 
to sell flour 120 days in advance, and 
since all mills are now booked to ca- 
pacity for that length of time, the in- 
ventory limitation will take them out of 
the market for the length of time between 
120 days and the permitted inventory. The 
car situation, while showing signs of im- 
provement, is still critical. One country 
elevator reported from eastern Washington 
that they need 88 cars to fill orders now 
on the books, and another indicated that 
they would need over 100 cars to clean 
up their outstanding commitments, 


Portland: Mills were deluged with buy- 
ing orders last week as a result of the 
directive by President Truman to increase 
the extraction rate on flour. All classes 
of buyers were in the market endeavoring 
to purchase. Small buyers suddenly tried 
to become large buyers. Bakers were bit- 
ter in their comments on the presidential 
order, foreseeing difficulty in their baking 
operations. Floor stocks of unsold flour 
are extremely small. Mills were anticipar- 
ing the directive would become immediate- 
ly effective, and were in no position to fur- 
nish buyers’ requests for additional sup- 
plies. Scarcities of wheat and cars to ship 
flour continue to handicap milling opera- 
tions. 

Quotations Feb. 9: all Montana $3.62, high 
gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.34, blue- 
stem topping $3.27, cake $3.85, pastry $3.02, 
pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, 
whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, cracked 
wheat $3. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business is brisk. All the flour Canadian 
mills can produce over and above do- 
mestic requirements is required for export 
to Britain and Europe where the need is 
urgent. These markets could take a great 
deal more than the milling capacity of 
Canada is able to produce. Brazil is still 
seeking supplies of Canadian flour and in- 
quiries from the Orient were received re- 
cently, but mills are unable to accept this 
business as they are booked up with or- 
ders from Britain and other regular mar- 
kets. Orders from the West Indies and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Newfoundland are regularly received and 
taken care of. Milling capacity is fully 
booked up until the end ‘of April. In the 
, domestic market there is better than nor- 
mal demand for flour. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 9: for export, 
government regulation flour $11.64 per 280 
lbs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter ports, February 
seaboard, $11.63 March, $11.73 April; top 
patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c 
extra where cartage is performed. 


Business in winter wheat flour is light. . 


Some new domestic demand sprang up 
during the week. Export business is cur- 
tailed by scarcity of this wheat. Supplies 
are not sufficient to permit of any large 
volume of exports and at the same time 
insure’ an adequate supply for domestic 
use. Consequently the equalization fee is 
set at a high figure, making the price 
of this flour too high for export buyers. 
Ceilings prevail in home markets. Quota- 
tions Feb. 9: standard grades of soft win- 
ters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis, for export $6.26 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $1.75. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Deliv- 
eries are light. It is believed that not 
much remains on farms to be sold. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations Feb. 9: best 
grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which 
is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up of small lots 
to several destinations. The total sales 
were equivalent to only a little more than 
200,000 bus of wheat, to Brazil, Iceland, 
Newfoundland, West Indies and Madeira. 
There was no indication of any sales to 
the United Kingdom. Domestic trade con- 
tinued good, and mills are booked up ahead 
for two months. Supplies are moving free- 
ly. Quotations Feb. 9: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Conditions hold unchanged in 
flour circles here. Export business is still 
held up by shipping space and the mak- 
ing of proper credit arrangements in the 
Orient. Prospects for additional tonnage 
to Pacific countries are improving, exporters 
report. 

In the domestic field sales of both hard 
and soft wheat flour to the smaller bakers 
and stores are being curtailed by lack of 
shortening and sugar, but the larger manu- 
facturers concentrating on bread are tak- 
ing normal quantities. 

Supplies here are adequate for current 
needs and prices are unchanged at ceiling 
levels. For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations on the basis of 98’s cottons as 
of Feb. 9: first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is offered 
unchanged to the trade at $7.50. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Feb. 9, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis .. Ar --. 21,270 17,100 

Kansas City .. 325 500 4,925 4,850 

Philadelphia .. 280 280 Te we 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 5 .... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% eee wees 173 oven 
Feb. 6 .... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 eer 
Feb. 7 .... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 bees 
Feb. 8 .... 172% 172% 180% 180% 1705 170% 173 acne 
Feb. 9 .... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% ares cove 173 oene 
Feb. 11 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% + wea 173 et ne 
~—-CORN—, - RYE ‘ r OATS—————__, 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 5 .... 118% 118% 212 144% 199% eves 81 80% 77 76% 
Feb. 6 .... 118% 118% 207 144% 194% cone 81 19% 77 76% 
Feb. 7 .... 118% 118% 210 144% 195% avis 81 80% 77 76% 
Feb. 8 .... 118% 118% 212% 144% 200% eee 81 81 77 17 
Feb. 9 .... 118% 118% 210% 144% 199% cbee 81 $i- . 77 77 
Feb. 11 ... 118% 118% 210% 144% 199% Cove 81 81 77 77 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Feb. 2, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 








rn: ———_Oats——, 7—-Rye— 7 --Barley— 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
722 1,569 15 639 -- 55 ae 3 
313 6,575 4,631 26 «4847 «©6447 «1,075 


ee 252 .% es es ee oe 
4,753 4,149 1,270 1,578 8,204 856 1,644 
ve os ee ve 70 as oe 
738 4,448 4,261 10 445 2,592 3,089 
43 95 86 


198 543 134 8 

640 os es ee 

6 +s oe ve as 170 
1,168 404 75 1 30 20 ee 
2,441 1,023 44 164 280 397 1,049 
91 1,199 8 ee -- $3,700 3,773 
1,971 10,944 1,053 974 1,185 6,020 7,112 
83 130 50 31 ee oe ee 
5 82 vi 42 1 ee 1 
2,288 2,303 233 64 18 262 967 
486 os 130 


ae eee ae. ee iS oa 
1,178 1456 138 10 39 13 192 
16 8 


291 30 2 4 6 
930 109 ve 15 74 98 
27 3 es 42 168 





c—Wheat—7, -——Co 
1946 1945 1946 
Baltimore wiisivcsvces 2,776 4,077 106 
Beaton ., wey netitée 467 ae we 
BeMalo . seeg yess cs 3,310 8,396 383 
Afloat Upvceseweden 3,340 3,178 “a 
Gileago . ies dnaws os 972 3,745 4,810 
Afloat Sseseetawes ae 656 cs 
Daluth .. eeiieetoes cs 5,694 11,138 134 
Fort Worth: eciaci ees 4,460 10,730 65 
GSlveston i iGidevdienss 3,445 2,072 $3 
Hutchinson 5,563 8,194 ‘e 
Indianapolis 1,178 894 866 
ansas City 15,043 23,868 1,647 
Milwaukee ..... F an 652 1 
Minneapolis .........% 1,583 13,841 837 
New Orleans ......... 413 586 146 
BOW York casero es 435 536 
GMahe .. origi sass 6,173 8,186 2,514 
Cela ose te es el ae 4 536 
Philadelphia ......... 1,396 1,431 221 
8t. Louis 2,045 2,693 1,153 
Sioux City 4 443 22 
wien 2,082 2,867 626 
ita 
lite . ieee, ger wee, b 
Total 


Tre Pree 62,704 113,232 14,777 18,021 35,791 12,066 3,581 10,976 14,688 24,395 
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in ash and protein 


in buying flour. 


A BIG DIFFERENCE 





HERE is a difference between flours that analyze the same 
and they may act not at all alike in 
your shop. These charts of three mixing curves from our labora- 
tories illustrate this point. All three flours have the same protein 
and ash, but they are miles apart in baking qualities. 


Which of them best fits your shop conditions? 


Kelly-Erickson Service provides the answer to such flour prob- 
lems. With knowledge of your shop conditions and our laboratory 
records at hand, we can select the flour that you need. 


That’s just one of the ways that Kelly-Erickson can help you 


YY 


7 





NEW YORK 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


y, 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 





v v v 
HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a. Ee) v 
ONE 50-BU CORN MEAL DRIER, NOR- 
dyke & Marmon, practically like new; one 


large Rotex; one small Rotex; two large 
Nordyke & Marmon Flour Packers; one 


M | | ; E R 10 H.P. motor; one 25 H.P. motor, 5 and 
7%; one Nordyke Bran Packer. F. W. 
Mann Machinery Co., 13th & Walnut, 

, MACHINERY WANTED 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
eee eecer ans eer Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
“Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





























Experienced soft wheat 
miller to live in East. Night 
shift employment — plant 
operates 24 hours per day. 
State salary desired and ex- 
perience. Apply to No. 7772, 





“MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv 


FOR SALE—50-BBL WATER POWER 
flour, feed and corn mill, 13 acres land, 
9-room dwelling, storage for 14,000 bus 














The Northwestern Miller, grain, in one of the best grain sections 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


of Virginia, 3 miles from railroad. Do- 
ing $75,000 business yearly, and 20,000 
bus custom grinding. Price $17,500. If 
interested. write A. F. Thomas, Route 
No. 3, Bedford, Va. 











WANTED—GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
young man with some engineering back- 
ground to learn the milling business. 
Give age, education and experience in 
your reply. Address 7791, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 





WANTED BY LARGE KANSAS MILIL— 
Cereal chemist with flour mill control 
experience. Steady work. State age, 
experience, married or single, and salary 
expected. Address 7792, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 














YES!... 
We Design and Plan New 
Feed Mills 
We Redesign Old Mills 
We Streamline Plant and 
Office Routines 


If You Want to Reduce Your 
Costs, Call Us 


WANTED — AN ASSISTANT TO HEAD 
miller who is experienced in production 
and maintenance. Good opportunity for 
advancement. In your reply state ex- 
perience, age, general qualifications and 
salary expected. Address 7790, The-North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Mh 


q 


HIGH. GRADE FLOUR AND FEED MILL- 
ing engineer wishes to contact responsible 
machinery concerns in view of represent- 
ing them in Colorado, headquarters Den- 
ver. References concerning ability, char- 
acter and financial standing furnished. 
Address 7801, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & Co. 











WANTED 


Traffic assistant, twenty to thirty years of age. Should 
have some knowledge of grain rates and transit 
tariffs. Interior Kansas mill. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Address 7797, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 
personnel wherever possible. Address : 


BOX 1203, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


Inventory Limits 





(Continued from page 12.) 


but it is also vitally interested in 
maintaining the flour export flow. 
Each problem impinges on the other 
and serious study is being given to 
the time lag which occurs when 
wheat is halted for milling. 


Must Synchronize Flow 


The total problem is one of syn- 
chronizing the flow of wheat so that 
milling requirements can be met for 
domestic and export flour and at the 
same time provide wheat for export 
after the accumulations of the CCC 
for the February-March period are 
shipped. If too much emphasis is 
placed on milling to the disadvan- 
tage of the wheat export movement, 
it is feared that April shipping goals 
would be lost. On the other hand, 
care must be given to assure that do- 
mestic export flour requirements are 
met. 

USDA officials who are operating 
under policies determined at the 
State Department are tightening 
every aspect of the inventory provi- 
sions as far as millers are concerned. 
The next 75 days are seen as the 
most critical in starting our relief 
operations at the level which has 
been determined by State Depart- 
ment officials. During this period, 
every potential leak in free supplies 
through unduly high mill inventories 
must be ‘stopped. [eo 

Although the millers have _ re- 
quested more liberal inventory al- 
lowance, it is already conceded that 
these liberalized’ requests cannot be 
allowed. In its latest form, the USDA 
draftsmen have inserted in the wheat 
order a new inventory - modification 
which will further restrict mill inven- 
tories and probably require the USDA 
to relieve hardship on mills in cer- 
tain areas. This new tightening re- 
quires millers to calculate their 21- 
day physical inventory allowance on 
the average daily grind basis. of the 
previous 90-day experience before the 
order is issued. 

Sectionally, this proposes inequali- 
ties immediately. A study of mill 
productivity over the propOs@de-pe- 
riod provides an index of the impact 
on such inventory on mills by pro- 
ducing areas. For the last 12 weeks 
the average rate of grind by sections 


has been as follows: Northwest 89% 

of capacity, Southwest 97%, Buffalo 
_ 86%, central and southeastern states 
72% and the North Pacific Coast 
89%. Under a flat average grind 
ruling, mill wheat inventories would 
be larger in the areas with the high- 
est production rate in the past 90 
days than in areas where production 
has been at a lower rate. 





80% and the Baker 





(Continued from page 33.) 


has to change over completely at 
once. 

What about the consumer reac- 
tion? I feel sure that it is not going 
to be favorable with most people. A 
newspaper statement credits a gov- 
ernment bureau with the following: 
“Almost every homemaker is. looking 
forward to trying the new flour and 
bread. A slightly darker color, a 
more wheaty flavor will appeal to 
many people who are interested in 
better eating.” 

The runs the public has been mak- 
ing on grocery stores for white flour 
of all types seem to refute the above 
statement. The statement made about 
the more wheaty flavor from 80% 
extraction flour is also questionable. 
Sales of the so-called wheaten and 
whole wheat breads and darker 
breads, only a very small percentage 
of total bread purchased, do not ap- 
pear to support this notion. The 
American baker has at all times en- 
deavored to give the public what it 
desired and in many instances has 
tried to promote the sales of dark 
breads with only disappointing re- 
sults. 

As to brand names, the baker will 
undoubtedly use inserts or bands with 
his present wrapper, telling the con- 
sumer why the bread differs from the 
bread he has been buying. 

Just the same, consumers will un- 
doubtedly try out various brands in 
order to determine which loaf most 
meets their requirements. Here is 
where the production man’s ingenuity 
comes in. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
STANDARD BRANDS LETS SPACE 

New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 

Inc., has recently leased two build- 


ings in Brooklyn, N. Y., to be used 
for branch occupancy. 








NEW ALUMINUM 


oval-shaped, 
Manhole in top, 4" plate. 


300 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dia. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. « 


TANKS (Unused) 


14-16 Park Row 
NEW YORK 7%, N. Y. 








“Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half 
a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


1500 Cwt. Daily 
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M The extra assurance of quality you get in 





Page’s flour is more important than ever 






now. That safety factor is based on our 






location at Topeka which permits us to 






draw the best wheats of four states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 4/fJ 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 






iv AGP he 


THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 






















PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WA BASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

ae a ns we decg ae OFFICES: 
Minneapo amber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce re gp Chicago, Ml. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchang 
Duluth Board of Trade mail een 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange , < nid, a. 

New York Rubber Exchange ta act Us Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange To l Cap ty (, 200, 000 B hels Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Kansas City, Mo, 














Preferred because of constantly de- 
pendable performance, POLAR 
BEAR flour is king in many of Amer- 
ica’s finest bakeries. You, too, will 
find that POLAR BEAR can fill your 
needs in making a soft, fine-textured 









loaf of tasty bread. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


~MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA 


CABLE: LAKURON 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY 


CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 
GREAT WEST 


MAITLAND 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ~» 


° THREE STARS 


CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Capital city of the Province of Prince 


Edward Island, known as the Garden of 
the Gulf, Charlottetown at the conflu- 


ence of two tidal rivers, possesses one of 
the finest harbours in Canada. 


In the Province Building in Charlotte- 


town in 1864, the Canadian Fathers of 
Confederation first met to chart the 


course which eventually led to the 


BATTLE 


Confederation of Canada in 1867. 
Founded in 1750 by the French under 


the name of Port la Joie, it was changed 


honour of the Queen of 


under British rule to its 


resent name in 
eorge ITI. 


In a province noted for its agricultural 


ufacturin 
goods an 


HURON 


products, particularly potatoes, its man- 
of woollens, lumber, canned 
foundry products along with 


extensive fisheries make Charlottetown 
an important importing and exporting 


centre. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


JUTE is A G 4 COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


JUTE 


ss 


COTTON 
, 4 





Fi 





4 


4 
4 
er 
— 

























ses 





Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 





ae 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





t i ie tn eh 









PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 
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+ $ + r 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 I 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited ]| ° 
Cable Address roa ON ALL , 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour a 
Wheat Reclving Elevators in Manitoba, | Brantford, PR aay Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL | . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
SIN THE RECORD q | SPILLERS LIMITED 
bin Hood Millers of the | 
‘Rod! nator crit HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
FLou y S amily and Manufacturers of 
y\e yoomance PROVENDER = BALANCED 
p RATIONS 

ze FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

\ — A | | Head Office: : Oabies: 
CANADIAN 4  ONDON. ENGLAND London . | uN 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
dince — 
a oe James Hichardson & dons 






Z + mM / T é a 

Grain | erchants Shippers and Exporters 
( WINNIPEG + CANADA 

Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


A 


S 





; | OATMEAL 
Leak 
Aa 





Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Se 


Robin Hood (oor hee 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











Mills Limited 








CEREAL CUTTERS | }en PRATT | 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Exporter 


Standard th ld f i . ’ ant : ; Gases - 
pte paste aga ne pope mg FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 6% King Street, Hust 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. OC. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Flour Adviser 





(Continued from page 19.) 


“You likewise affect distribution 
and if the price structure of each 
area is not properly fitted into an 
extremely complex national freight 
rate structure, maldistribution will 
result. At the same time the regu- 
lations must conform to all legal re- 
quirements of the Emergency Price 
Control Act and of various executive 
orders. Record keeping requirements 
must have the approval of the Budget 
Bureau and the whole regulation 
must have the approval of the secre- 
tary of. agriculture,” he added. 

Through the administration of the 
many complex regulations by. quali- 
fied industry executives, working 
hand in hand with well posted gov- 
ernment officials, Mr. McClave feels 
that producers, processors, middle- 
men and consumers had a better 
chance than ever before of coming 
out of a war with money in the 
bank, nothing worse than a slight 
tendency toward near-sightedness 
from reading directives and with 
writers’ cramp from filling out the 
necessary forms. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COURT SETS VERDICT ASIDE 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A verdict of 
$15,000 damages awarded in a jury 
trial in which Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was defendant was set aside recent- 
ly by Judge A. W. Selover in the 
Hennepin County district court. The 
plaintiff was Anton Veassen, grain 
inspector for the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, who fell 
into a pit at the company’s flour mills 
here. The judge, in setting aside the 
verdict, stated that amount was “so 
excessive as to show clearly the jury 
was influenced by passion and prej- 
udice.” The grain inspector’s orig- 
inal suit was for $10,500. In the ac- 
tion setting aside the verdict, the 
court gave the plaintiff the option of 
a new trial or settlement of the suit 
for $3,500. ‘ 








LIMITED 
3 and Importers 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 


Cable Address: ““Wo.umacs” 


“WOLF” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“KEYSTONE” 





SINCE I8OlI 


THE LEADING NAME 


NADIAN 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
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cote none. The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED vows "ron wun 
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GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 















Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 








Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 






Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 































KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA ... . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


surance on tour «=©096 C UBB & SON 











Policies of this vsoqser United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
7 Ss Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, lil. Montreal, Canada 
* 
H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. cere. ot meer ee 
FLOUR ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Produce Exchange PRODUCTS CO. 
New York City Lamar, Colorado 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 
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A new patient at a sanitarium for 
the mildly deranged complained to 
the attending physician: ‘‘What’s the 
idea of sticking me in a room with 
that crazy guy over there?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the doc- 
tor placatingly, “it’s the only room 
we have available just now. Is your 
roommate troublesome?” 

“Why, the guy’s crazy. He keeps 
looking around and saying, ‘No lions, 
no tigers, no elephants’—and all the 
time the room’s full of ’em.” 


¢$¢¢ 


These kids are smart; my young- 
est nephew wrote Santa Claus for 
something, and wound up his letter: 
“If you can’t handle this big deal let 
me know and I'll get in touch with 
Henry Kaiser.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Summer is still our favorite season, 
if it weren’t for the hot weather that 
always accompanies it. 


¢¢¢ 


A man who had the habit of mak- 
ing himself generally obnoxious was 
teld by another member of his club: 

Club Member: I’ll give you $25 if 
you will present your resignation 
to this organization. 

The one thus assailed was insulted, 
naturally. He went to the president 
of the club and said so. He squealed 
on the fellow who had made the sug- 
gestion: 

Obnoxious One: Why, he actually 
offered me $25 if I would resign. 

President: ‘Don’t let that worry 
you. It’s nothing to get excited 
about—I’ll give you $50. 

$¢¢ 5 

“Well, for land’s sakes,” said a dear 
old lady upon tasting her first glass 
of beer. “I declare this tastes ex- 
actly like the medicine my husband 
has been taking for 30 years!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


The customer pointed to the Chi- 
nese characters on his laundry ticket 
and asked the Chinaman, “Is that 
my name?” 

“No name, descliption,” the China- 
man answered. ‘Means li’l ol’ man, 
closs eyed, no teet’.” 


$e? 
Porter: Brush yo’ off, suh? 
Passenger: Yes, but I’m opposed 
to tipping. 
Porter: Well, suh, yo’ clothes ain’t 
half as dirty as ah thought they wuz. 


o¢¢¢ 


Officer O’Brien: Don’t you know 
you can’t turn around in the middle 
of the block? 

Mrs. Anderson: Oh, I think I can 
make it all right. Thank you so much. 


e¢ ¢ 

The group of ostriches heard the 
loud noise of someone approaching 
and quickly hid their heads in the 
sand. 

But it was only a venturesome 
young ostrich returning from a cross- 
country jaunt. He pounded to a 
sudden stop and demanded: 

“Well, where is everybody?” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 

















We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Offi ice: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semelina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 








7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn HJTLOUR pomstic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 
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M. SPANWARD ea tary Br A GREEN | ROBERT NEILL, LTD. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
~ STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. sncpiien samaaiaaiadalin FLOUR, a AP Ns MN palunigag AND GRAIN 

FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT | 497 8¢. Vincent Street GLASGOW,C.2 | 

0 Buildi seach ices: | 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
‘ORK Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. CG. 3 | Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address. GRAINS,’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
— £ GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracs,’’ London FARQUHAR BROTHERS FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 





MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 











52, Mark Lane, C. I. F. business much preferred. Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
TORK LONDON, E.C.3 | Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
oe Pest akde ates eran Nee 2 ERPS EIS Passer kT Pt BA as 
' . | | Established 1885 
ini COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON — "eo 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


co 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers | 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


RK 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 





| a aes a eee ae 
| D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
| 








E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


| 
4 | 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | 









































rou a, 5 FLOUR EPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW F ’ 
Gabscinedion Reon OFFICES ALSO AT Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 
, er ” LEITH 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: “MaRvEL,” Glasgow | a” BELFAST Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 
—, J.M.&C. M. HAMM ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | | LOKEN & CO. A/S 
° ° . ° F stablishe ‘ . 
- for FORMERLY (GLASGOW) LTD. FOUR ee Working Norway, Finland, 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM IMPORTERS OF No. 8 South College Street, Denmark and Sweden 
urs FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND Reference: 
Subscription Room GRAIN Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
Jew York, N. Y. 
NY Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 208, Hage Suen, CLASCOW Cable Address: Code: siabiek Gees kak, diene 
SITY Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow “VIGILANT” Riverside Princes St., London 
; HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. LROBERT CARSON & CO. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
See nnn eee oe W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN Eatablished 1913 
| OSLO, NORWAY 
GRAIN. SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS 4 
ser and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
ated Corian Be hie Axe LONDON.E.C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL — gdlicit fret-cl ‘Sain Clon euaias . Norway, Sweden 
68 Constitution Street LEITH Cable Address: “‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow BS RR eee area ee Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 
. Mass. 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 








GE FLOUR IMPORTERS 2 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW sn Roe per aatiad OSLO, NORWAY 
eference: ae a 
" LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, C.1. F. Business Much Preferred Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cabl ddress: “C a a “Mobil” 
J DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address; ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow “Witburg”’ Amsterdam able Address: ee. ee ob 
3 SOL GN APG: ThE GARD: ; Algemeeme Handel-en Established 1929 by the 
CRAWFORD & LAW | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD N.V. industrie Maatschappi) Ky Ayo tines: +9 ey Be 
———— + . 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,"’ Dundee 





‘““MEELUNIE” (Flour Union Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Importers of FLOURS, OFFALS, STARCH 
We Invite Correspondence With 
Exporting Mills. 

Cable Address: “Coglasz’”’ 

Codes: Bentley’s Riverside 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


‘W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





Buy and Sell 











ei — The Feedman’s Established 1855 Through 
\N F E E, D S ‘h U F F weekly | FLOUR IMPORTERS WANT ADS 
IC 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper (9% Meent ROTTERDAM peice 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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: Low Grades and ee & FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





au FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 








5 4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. Low Grades ana Second Clears Broenniman Company 
| Your Offers Solicited INCORPORATED 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. : 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange F L oO U R The New Century Company FLOUR 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








8940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “Ozntury”’ 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.........+¢+ 
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Haaky Mfg. Co. ....... ee 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ..... 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co......... PETE TTT 
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La Grange Mills ........s+e6:. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
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North Dakota Mill & Elevator. eccccee 

Norton, Willis, Co. ...-seeeeee peeebeee 
Northern Publishing Co. .......+++ee0e+ 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ......- Hee wwonsee cee 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) 
Osieck & Co. 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ..... 
Paniplus Company ....... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearistonie, H. S., CO.....eeeeees 
Peek BroB. .cccecsecccecs eevee 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ....esseeseses cvcces 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc...... weukeedses 
Pilman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division ........ 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp..... — 
Procter & Gamble ...sccseesesesecsecs 
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Quaker Oats Company .....ceseccccees 
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RMAIbIO, F.. Th, DOr Voedicveevisvdvesoee 
Red River Milling Co..... 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red Wing Milling Co.........s+ee05- 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. .. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Rodney Milling Co. ..... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. .....eseesessceee 
Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 
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Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.......+00.. 47 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ......+.ses0+. 3] 
Russell Milling Co. ....cccscccccccseess 26 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... eos 47 
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St. Cloud Milling Co. eeccccccccee BO 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 12, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 49 
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St. Regis Paper Co.......sessescesvces 24 
Saxony Mills ...... eeeoeee Coccccccseee 2 
Schneider, W. H., Co...ccccccrccccsoces 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.....cssseeeeesees 81 
Weott, MUnPG, FAG, sec cccncccccosesces 
Security Milling Co., Inc......seeeeeee. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ...... Keb Cee 
Shellabarger Millis ...... Coccevescese B 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. coscccees OF 
GREVOIGVA; J. Dacsdscsccpeeredcavecscee. & 
Short;..J.° Ro, MiUMNg Co..s.eccccccccc. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simmons Engineering Co. ......... biv'e 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 2 


Skandinavisk Mel Import ....... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.......ee000. 22 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. ...... 
Spindler, L. G. coe 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Sprake & Co. .... 
Springfield Milling reso 
Staley Milling Co. .... 
Stanard-Tilton Division " (Russell- ‘Miller 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. ......eeceeeeesees 
Standard Milling Co. .... ecccccccs. S 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ..... eee wed sve. 47 
GeIvee, TRO yctscdssoccee esceses Slee 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ............- eeeedeee. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.......... see 
Stonhard Co. ° 
Stratton Grain Co. ...... ee ccescccccccs 31 
i, a Sey ee a ee cocceee 4 
Sullivan & Kennedy ..........+.. cocoe. 4 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .......ee.++. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 47 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........ Cdeboeseoee. 22 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......seeee+55 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .. Soecoeee 4 
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PROMPSON, | . B kek ve cccbetsbecscceccs 
Tidewater Grain Co. ..... eeccccccccecs 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 22a 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ..........06+:- 45 
Transst -Graim GO. wesciscseiveses.... B 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....scseccecccees 
Twin City Machine Co. .........+0+++. 13a 
U 
Uhimann Grain Co. ...cceseceseceees 41 
Union Machinery Co. .....seeeeeceeees 
Union Pacific Railroad ..........s.+005: 33 


Universal Mills 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 45 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ........++-+ 30 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
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Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen............ 47 
Van Dusen Harrington Co..........+-. 4 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ........es00055 

Victor Chemical Works .........++..: 18a 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp....... 
Vis, Ps C., & GOsccccccccccccvcccccccess 
VORSE DEINE GO. socckcccissisesoce... B 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co........ Rive 008 4 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover 3 


Walnut Creek Milling Co,...........-+ 39 
Wamego Milling Co. .....cccccsseeesss 2 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .....seeeee-+- 47 
Watson Higgins Milling Co...........: 
Weber Flour Millg Co. ....eeeeeeeeeres 4 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co......- 
Western Assurance Co. ......+ee+00--+ 45 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & 
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Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 43 
Western Milling Co. ......ccceseeeeeess 7 
Western Star Mill Co. 
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Western Waterproofing Co. .........--+ 10a 
White, Bod ccscicccccescicesccccce:s 

WRHIRO B OO. ceccccvcvccccccccrccccess 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........--- % 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ......-+0++++5 31 
Williams Bros, Co. ......cceeseeeeer’? 23 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... 14a, 15a 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. .......eeceeeeeeees MT 
Wolf Milling Cow ....cccecreccccceess? . 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....... 


























Like the “Special Delivery” Man 


Like the special delivery man, your 
N-A Serviceman knows you mean it when 
you say RUSH and he’s always there to 
see that your request — big or little — is 
handled quickly. 


When temporary wartime shortages, 
due to traffic delays, threatened to halt pro- 
duction, the presence of an N-A man in the 
vicinity, and N-A’‘s conveniently located 
service and distribution points, took on. 
new importance. In scores of instances — 
such as this case — N-A men “rescued” 
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cove Mh mills from shutdowns by using their own 
=: cars for immediate deliveries. The long 
a. 2 drives and overtime hours of emergency 
a work were taken in stride as merely part of 
vs the day’s work — the kind of day's work 
a you get with N-A Flour Service. 
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“With bread all 


sorrows are less” 


Cervantes 


_ GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA © MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 








